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PEEEACE. 


The  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  Manual  is  due  to  the  famine  and 
the  time  occupied  in  passing  such  a  lengthy  -work  through  the  press. 

When  the  materials  for  Volume  I  were  being  collected,  the  Taluk 
notices,  which  form  Volume  II,  gradually  grew  into  shape,  and, 
thinking  that  they  might  perhaps  interest  District  Officers,  I  obtained 
permission  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  depart  from  the  usual  scheme 
sanctioned  for  District  Manuals,  ai)d  print  them  as  a  separate  volume. 

Some  of  the  statistics  in  Volumg>'II  must  be  received  with  caution ; 
notably  those  with  regard  to  produce  and  exports  and  imports  :  they  were 
the  best  available  at  the  time,  and,  when  the  sources  for  compiling  such 
information  have  improved,  it  might  he  worth  while  to  correct  them  for 
an  average  year,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  deduoe  from  them  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  ryot  classes. 

Having  served  some  ten  years  in  the  Salem  District,  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  people,  the  cultivating  classes  especially,  I  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  Revenue  History  ‘of  the  district,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  Chapter  V,  Volume  I,  is  unique  as  a  history  of  the 
gradual  development  of  an  Indian  district.  I  have  treated  the  subjest  at 
greater  length  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  any  of  the  other  Manuals, 
and  if  this  chapter  assists  beginners  in  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  the  Madras  Revenue  system,  my  labour  will  not 
have  been  thrown  away.  The  district  is  a  fair  representative  district, 
containing  as  it  does  both  Zamindari,  Mitta,  and  Ryotwari  tenures : 
other  tenures,  such  as  Shrotriems,  Jaghirs,  Inams  of  various  kinds, 
eoffiee*planting  pattas,  hill  assessments,  Izaras  and  suTb-leases,  are  also 
numerous.  The  district  is  fortunately  free  from  those  complications, 
arising  from  Mirasi  right,  as  regards  land  tenures  and  village  offices 
which  are  so  productive  of  difficulty  in  Chingleput  and  elsewhere. 

In  writing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Revenue  History  I  have  borrowed 
freely  from  Mr.  Dykes’  “  Salem,  an  Indian  Oollectorafce.”  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how/  writing  when  he  did,  Mr.  Dykes  grasped  and  portrayed  the 
burning  question  whioh  District  Officers  were  then  compelled  to  face ; 
and  the  results  of  Mr.  Brett’s  Taram  Kammi  reduction  showed  clearly 
how  correotly  Mr.  Dykes  had  gauged  the  position,  The  arrangement  of 
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Mr.  Dykes’  book  is,  however,  open  to  exceptions ;  passages  which  ought 
to  he  read  together  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  hundred  pages,  and 
his  great  familiarity  with  the  subject  which  he  was  treating  prevented 
him  occasionally  from  seeing  that  his  meaning  would  not  be  as  clear  to 
his  readers  as  it  was  to  himself. 

For  the  materials  of  fully  one-third  of  Chapter  V,  Volume  I,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  ability  and  research  of  M.  E.  Ey.  Venkata  Subba 
Eao  Garn,  the  Huzur  Sheristadar  of  Salem,  and  I  oannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him. 

To  the  Eeverend  Thomas  Foulkes  the  htudent  of  Indian  antiquities 
is  indebted  for  two  magnificent  monographs  :  the  first,  Chapter  I, 
Volume  I,  treats  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Salem  ;  and  the  second,  an 
Appendix  to  Volume  II,  is  a  discussion  on  certain  Shasanams  in  which 
the  distriot  is  directly  or  indirectlwinterested.  In  the  very  first  rank 
of  Indian  Antiquarians,  Mr.  Foiyses  has  made  the  treatment  of  an 
obscure  and  little  understood  subject  a  labour  of  love,  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  his  contributions  to  this  Manual  are  amongst  those  writings 
which  posterity  will  suffer  to  be  forgotten.  I  venture  to  depreoate  Mr., 
Foulkes’  decision  on  two  points.  The  claims  of  Chera  to  any  portion 
of  Salem  have  been  put  completely  out  of  oourt  by  Mr.  Foulkes-  There 
is  probably  but  one  person— Dr.  Caldwell— in  Southern  India  who  is 
capable  of  encountering  Mr.  Foulkes  on  this  ground,  and  as  Mr.  Foulkes 
(page  15,  Volume  1)  has  most  courteously  thrown  down  the  glove,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  if  a  word  is  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  Chera,  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  will  say  it.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Foulkes  is 
perhaps  inclined  to  allot  too  much  weight  to  the  “Kongu  Chronicle,”  from 
its  nature  a  partisan  exhibit-  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Foulkes 
(pages  377-8,  Volume  II)  is  unduly  severe  on  the  claims  of  Udayendram 
to  be  identified  with  the  TJdayenda-Chaturvedi-mangala  and  Udaya- 
chandra  Mangalam  of  the  Shasanams.  From  sections  of  subsoil  which 
I  have  seen  on  the  present  left  bank  of  the  Palax  near  Vaniambadi  I 
am  inoliaed  to  think  that  the  river  has  changed  its  oourse  and  that 
Udayendram  may  onoe  have  been  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Looking  at  the  sudden  bend  which  the  river  takes  some  miles 
above  Vaniambadi  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  river  has  eaten  a 
new  path  for  itself  on  the  southern  side.  The  slope  of  the  land  from 
the  Mada  Kadapa  hill  would  favour  this  action,  and,  to  any  one  who 
remembers  the  heavy  floods  of  September  1874,  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  town  of  Vaniambadi  feH  ihto  the  river  as  the  erosion  of  the  right 
bank  was  accelerated,  the  change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  Mr. 
Foulkes  regards  as  so  improbable,  will,  appear  to  be  very  intelligible. 
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All  the  protective  works  constructed  since  1874  have  been  designed 
specially  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  the  river  to  eat  away  its  right 
bank.  I  do  not,  however,  venture  on  any  of  these  points  to  put  my 
opinion  in  competition  with  that  of  Mr.  Foullres.  I  merely  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  in  case  some  person  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  speak  on 
the  subject  should  have  anything  to  say  on  the  other  side.  I  have  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Foulkes  for  the  spelling  of  Barahmahal  in  Chapter  I, 
Volume  I,  which  was  altered  to  conform  to  that  adopted  in  Chapter  IX 
(vide  Glossary  sub  voc.). 

I  have  to  thank  Surgeon-Major  E.  E.  Pearse  for  his  interesting 
contribution  on  the  health  of  the  distriot.  This  was  written  without 
proper  books  of  reference  at  hand  and  was,  I  believe,  partly  revised  by 
one  of  the  writer’s  numerous  successors  in  office.  When,  therefore,  in 
topographical  or  statistical  matters  J)r.  Pearse’stext  was  at  fault,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  this  oid  in  the  notes.  If  the  views  taken 
by  the  learned  writer  as  to  the  genesis  of  guinea- worm  are  correct,  they 
will  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  progressive  evolu¬ 
tion.  A  process,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  surmised  in  regard  to 
guinea- q'orrn,  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  certain  ascidians  when 
transported  to  a  strange  habitat  on  the  Mexican  Plateau. 

Mr.  E.  Bruce  Foote  has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  heavy 
duties,  to  contribute  an  article,  full  of  interest,  on  the  geology  of  the 
distriot.  I  have  also  in  other  places  borrowed,  not  always  acknowledging 
the  source  of  my  information,  from  Volume  IV  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  which  the  results  of  Mr.  King’s  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Foote’s  researches  into  the  geological  conformation  of  the  district  have 
been  embodied. 

From  my  friends  Mr.  E.  Keys  and  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Government  Press 
I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy.  A  novice  to  the 
operations  of  the  printing  office  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  seems  to  be  familiar  to  those  who  preside  over 
this  important  department :  from  an  undecipherable  technical  term  in 
geology  to  a  doubtful  chemical  symbol  or  a  quotation  from  George 
Sand,  nothing  seems  to  present  any  difficulty  to  these  gentlemen  and 
their  subordinate  staff. 

I  must  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  piebald  spelling  of  proper 
names  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  With  the  one  exception 
above  noted,  Mr.  Foulkes  has  followed  the  system  of  transliteration  of 
which  he  approved.  In  the  rest  of  the  work,  as  the  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Eevenue  changed,  so  the  views  of  the  Board  as  to  spelling 
changed  and  have  been  followed. 
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It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  supply  all  the  details  which,  a 
District  Manual  map  ought  to  contain  on  a  lithographed  sheet  on  a  scale 
of  8  miles  to  the  inch.  The  map  has  therefore  been  prepared  on  a  scale 
of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  and  must  be  cut  and  mounted  before  use.  I  should 
mention  that  when  it  was  prepared  there  was  no  satisfactory  record 
available  as- to  the  position  or  revenue  of  irrigation  works  either  in  the 
District  Engineer’s  or  the  Collector’s  Office.  There  are  some  errors, 
therefore,  in  the  text ;  these  will  be  found  mostly  in  the  Attar  Taluk.  ’ 

Vellore,  j 
20 th  December  1882.  )  ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SKETCH  OP  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OE  SAEEM. 

Contributed  by  the  Reverend  T.  Fowlkes,  Chaplain  of  Saint  John't,  Bangalore. 


The  principal  water-partings  of  India  lave  leen  selected  as  its  fittest  political 
■boundaries  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  civilized  history.  The  development 
of  its  prosperity  has  followed  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  its  plains  : 
and  even  where  its  mountain  ranges  do  not  rise  high  enough  to  bar  the  free 
communications  of  the  people,  the  upper  basins  of  its  rivers,  containing  the 
sources  of  their  wealth-giving  water,  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
reserves  of  the  population  of  the  plains. 

The  southern  water-parting  of  the  Southern  PinSkinI  has  thus,  from  very 
ancient  times,  separated,  more  or  less  completely,  the  northern  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Colleetorate  of  Salem  throughout  the  various 
political  distributions  of  this  part  of  India.  It  was  so  when  the  basin  of 
the  PalSr,  and  the  districts  bordering  on  it,  formed  the  Tondaimandalam  of 
the  Cholas,  of  which  the  northern  districts  of  Salem  formed  a  part ;  and  it 
was  so  also,  before  the  Chola  conquest,  when  these  districts  formed  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Dravida  country,  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
extensive  dominions  of  the  kings  of  the  Pallavas;  while  the  southern 
'districts  of  modem  Salem,  lying  within  the  great  basin  of  the  Kaverl, 
formed  in  those  ancient  times  the  northernmost  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kongu,  down  to  the  time  of  the  absorption  of  that  old  kingdom  into  the 
dominions  of  the  Cholas. 


The  Nobthekn  Dibtbiots  of  Salem. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Pallava  kingdom  were,  until  quite 
lately,  exceedingly  scanty.  They  were,  moreover,  distorted  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  imperfect  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true  position 
and  extent  of  this  old  empire,  and  they  were  dislocated  from  their  proper 
chronological  connections  ;  whilst  also  some  of  them  lay  concealed  under 
the  covering  of  different  names  not  to  be  recognised  by  any  but  special 
investigators  of  this  portion  of  Indian  history.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  prepared 
the  way  for  a  sound  investigation  of  this  history  when  he  made  his 
invaluable  collection  of  South  Indian  inscriptions  in  the  South  MarSthJS 


-with  the  sacred  Kano! 


inscriptions  of  their  neig 
of  the  WostorT]  Daldmn.  We  have  now 


til 
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has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson.1 *  Dutthagamini,  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  greater  dynasty  of  Ceylon,  who,  “  in  the  epics  of  Buddhism,  enjoys  a 
renown  second  only  to  that  of  king  Tissa  as  the  champion  of  the  faith,  ’ 
upon  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  kingdom  from  its  foreign  usurpers,  erected 
a  magnificent  Buddhist  tope  in  his  capital  in  commemoration  of  his  triumph 
over  them ;  and,  when  it  was  completed,  a  large  number  of  Buddhist  monks 
from  various  parts  of  India  went  over  to  Ceylon  to  be  present  at  its  consecra- 
tion.3  There  is  evidently  great  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  numbers 
of  the  monks  who  thus  visited  Ceylon,  and  their  numbers  differ  very 
greatly  in  the  different  books.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  a  fair  argu¬ 
ment  for  our  present  purpose  may  he  drawn  from  these  numbers  ;  for  they 
show,  both  hy  the  very  large  numbers  of  monks  who  are  represented  to  have 
come  from  the  Pallava  dominions,1  and  more  so  still  hy  the  comparison  of 
these  numbers  with  those  who  came  from  the  remaining  kingdoms  of  India, 
the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  Pallavas  in  the  reign  of  Dutthagamini, 
according  to  the  current  traditions  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  or  any  other  more 
probable  date  when  the  Mahawanso  may  be  supposed  to.  have  been  written. 

All  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been  current 
respecting  the  early  history  of  the  basin  of  the  PalSr  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Those  ideas  are  more  or  less  founded  on  the  misleading,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  erroneous,  information  communicated  to  Mr.  Place  in  A.D.  1 794-8, s 
and  embodied  by  him  in  bis  report  in  1799,  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Filin  in  1816,'  with  all  the  authority  of  his  great  reputation,  as  the 
current  traditions  of  those  days.  _  _  ' 

Those  traditions  were  based  upon  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the  Chola 
occupation  or  conquest1 * *  of  the  Tondaimandalam — which  was  the  new  name 
given  by  the  Cholas  to  the  ancient  Dravida  country  at  the  time  of  its  annexa¬ 
tion  to  their  dominions8 — took  place  about,  or  even  before,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,3  and  that  it  had  continued  under  their  rule 
from  that  early  time  down  to  their  extinction  as  a  ruling  power  here  about 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The  effect  of  thus  antedatingthis  conquest 
was  to  .■rtingnlttb  the  whole  period  of  the  Pallava  rule  over  these  parts,  and 
to  keep  this  important  portion  of  the  ancient  history  of  India  in  almost 
hopeless  oblivion  until  quite  recently.  The  Tondaimandalam  was  believed 
to  have  been  “an  almost  entirely  uninhabited  jungle,”10  peopled,  previous 
to  its  occupation  by  the  Cholas,  by  a  wild  race  of  wandering  and  half-savage 
hunters,  shepherds  or  cowherds ; 11  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been,  either 
wholly13  or  in  part,13  the  famous  old  Dandakffiranya  of  the  RamSyama. 

Moreover  the  Chola  kings11  were  credited  with  the  gift  to  it  of  the  first 


1  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  195,  note. 

8  Six  J.  E.  Tennent’s  Ceylon,  i.  354. 

8  Tumour’s  Mahawanso,  171 :  Upham’s  Mahavsnsi,  i.  1 
Bajavall,  ii.  222. 

I  Pallawabhago  in  Tumour ;  Pallawabonamratta  in  Uphar 

3  Fapera  on  Mimsi  Eight  (1862  Edit.),  p.  39.  , 

•  Mir.  Eight,  p.  229.  1  Mir.  Eight, 

3  Mir.  Eight,  234.  ’  Mir.  Eight, 

10  Mir.  Eight,  39,  229,  432.  11  Mir.  Eight; 

18  Mix.  Bight,  39.  18  Mir,  Eight, 

II  Mir.  Bight,  40,  230,  402. 


!;  Bsja-ratnshari,  ii.  3 
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elements  of  its  civilization,  by  settling  in  it  several  large  colonies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  Hindus,  whom  they  brought  there  from  the  Tuluva  and  Chola 
countries  and  other  parts  of  India.1 

Nevertheless,  there  were  not  wanting  some  unnoticed  indications,  mixed 
up  with  these  old  fables  themselves,  of  the  existence  of  a  very  different 
of  things  from  this  representation  at  the  time  of  the  Chola  conquest 
long  before  it.  As  early  as  1824  Sir  Thomas  Munro  expressed  his  dist 
faction  with  these  traditions;’  and  although  he  has  in  one  partii 
misunderstood  Mr.  Ellis’  statement,  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  force  of 


strong  fortresses  throughout  their  country,  and  that  their  seacoast  possessed 
a  considerable  commerce.6  They  also  represented  them  to  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  in  civilization  to  distribute  their  country  into  political 
divisions — those  very  divisions  which  the  Cholas  themselves  adopted  for  then- 
own  purposes  of  government.6  And  they  also  showed  that  they  were 
sufficiently  organized  and  powerful  to  heat  baok  the  earliest  attempts  of  the 
mighty  Cholas— “whose  empire  is  said  to  have  reached  .  .  .  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peninsula”— to  defeat  them  in  battle,  and  to  overthrow 
their  invading  army.7 


fill 


India  ;  and  this  grand  old  race  of  Ysdavas  has  given  many  a  dynasty  to 
the  thrones  of  this  country ;  and,  more  particularly,  the  Haiihara  dynasty 
of  Vijayan%ara  belonged  to  this  very  Kurumba  tribe.  The  disillusion  was 
in  reality  completed  when  Sir  Walter  Elliot  showed  in  A.D.  1844, 2  and 
more  distinctly  in  1858, 3  that  the  princes  of  the  Eurumbar  were  “  of  the 
Pallava  race.” 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Western  Chalukya  kings  afford  several  incidental 
proofs  of  the  great  power  of  the  Pallavas  throughout  the  long  course  of 
their  bitter  intercourse  with  them.  The  Ghalukyas  were  the  dominant 
rulers  of  the  Northern  Dakhan  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  again  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century:  and  they  were  in  frequent  conflict  with  the  Pallavas, 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  hereditary  foes ;  and  victory,  in  this  long- 
continued  strife, alternately  inclined  to  both.  The  repeated  admissions  by 
the  Chslukyas  of  then  own  defeat  by  the  Pallavas  are  very  remarkable,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  great  respect  in  which  they  held  these  enemies. 

In  one  instance,1  early  in  the  seventh  century,  they  state  that  the 
succession  to  the  Chalukya  throne  was  interrupted  by  the  Pallavas,  and 
that  so  seriously  that  their  power  was  not  completely  recovered  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  This  interruption  took  place  at  the  death  of  Pulikeshi  H., 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiweu  Thsang,  who  visited 
the  Chalukya  capital  during  the  reign  of  this  very  king,  afford  means 
for  judging  of  the  fonpidable  power  of  the  Ghalukyas  at  this  time,  and 
also,  by  way  of  inference,  of  the  contemporaneous  great  power  of  the 
Pallavas.  At  this  time  Harsha  Yaxdhana,  otherwise  named  Shilsditya, 
was  reigning  at  Eanoj  over  an  empire  which  extended  from  Kashmir 
to  Assam,  and  from  Nepal  to  the  Nerbudda,  -which  he  had  created  for 
himself  by  a  long  series  of  conquests.3'  “In  the  plenitude  of  his  power 

1  See  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beug.,  vii.  (II)  398. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  xiii.  (I)  *3.  3  Mad.  Jour.,  xix.  245. 

1  See  Ind.  Autiq.,  vi.  78, 87  :  vii.  219. 


to  alter  the  succession  to  his  throne,  and  to  keep  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  grant  of  Kubjajfishnu-vardhana,  Pulikeshi  Ills  younger  brother,4 
incidentally  shows  the  great  military  strength  of  the  Tengl  (Ksjahmundry) 
province  of  the  Pallava  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  A.D., 
when  this  prince  conquered  it  and  established  the  Eastern  Chslukya  dynasty 
there.  In  making  this  conquest,  this  “  surmounter  of  difficulties  ” 
“  succeeded  in  penetrating  inaccessible  fortresses  situated  in  the  midst  of 
plains,  lakes,  forests,  and  mountains.”  And,  while  these  numerous  fortresses 


time  so  characteristic  of  this  building  dynasty. 

A  similar  argument  is  supplied  by  the  memoirs  of  Hiwen  Thsang,3  who 
travelled  through  the  districts  along  the  Eastern  Ooast  in  A. I).  639  and  640, 4 
in  the  second  generation  after  the  above-mentioned  conquest  of  "Vengl  by 
Kubja  Vishnu-vardhana.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  his  description, 
as  it  bears  upon  our  present  subject,  is  the  number  of  religious  buildings 
which  he  found  here ;  and  amongst  these,  the  richly  sculptured  Buddhist 
monastery  at  Pingkilo,*  several  storeys  high,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  Pallava  style  of  architecture.8 

His  description  of  the  former  densely  populated  state  of  Kalinga,  con¬ 
trasted  with  its  comparatively  depopulated  condition  at  the  time  of  his 


the  universal  dominion  of  the  Tijayanagara  tings  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Southern  Dakhan.1 * 3  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor 
in  the  introductory  remarks4  to  his  translation  of  the  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Lewis  Rice  has  similarly  observed5  with  reference  to  the  grants  of  the 
Kongu  kings,  “  These  kings  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Chera  kings  mentioned  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  south,  but  none 
of  their  grants,  of  which  I  have  succeeded  in  discovering  several,  contains 
any  reference  to  the  Cheras.” 

These  grants,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  ancient  and  contempora¬ 
neous  documents  ;  and  the  Kongu  Chronicle  also  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  for  the  most  part  compiled  from  similar  contemporaneous 
grants.  In  none  of  these  can  any  traces  of  the  identity  of 'Kongu  and 
Chera  be  discovered;  while  they  do  contain,  as  I  will  presently  show, 
distinct  evidence  of  their  non-identity.  On  the  contrary  side,  the  only 
written  documents  thus  far  discovered  upon  which  the  proof  of  their 
identity  depends,  are  quite  recent  in  date,  prepared  apparently  exclusively 
from  verbal  information,  whose  claim  to  authenticity  in  their  statements 
cannot  therefore  be  put  into  competition  with  the  above-mentioned  grants. 
I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  two  catalogues  of  the  Mackenzie  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  search  of  the  documents  hearing  upon  this  question,  from  which 
Professor  Wilson  gathered  information  for  the  article  on  Chera  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  catalogue.  But,  while  the  identity  of  these  two  countries  is 
continually  assumed  in  the  abstracts  of  these  papors,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  direct  statement  of  it  in  any  of  them ;  it  was  probably  at  that 
time  not  supposed  to  be  in  question.  And,  further,  those  papers  in  which 
there  are  any  allusions  to  this  subject,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  appear 
to  have  been  either  composed  by  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  assistants,  or 
prepared  by  himself  from  verbal  information  collected  for  him  by  them. 

There  are  lists  in  existence  of  both  the  Chera  and  the  Kongu  dynasties ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  them,  either  in  the  names,  or  the 
number  of  the  kings,  or  in  the  ancestral  races  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  lists  of  the  Chera  kings  run  up  into  the  fabulous  ages ;  but  they  also 
contain  kings  who  reigned  in  the  Kali  age,  and  it  is  these  alone  who  can 
be  compared  with  the  Kongu  kings,  since  this  latter  line  does  not  ascend 

1  Pages  xcii,  xliii,  lxxiv,  and  other  places.  1  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv  (I)  33. 

3  I  am  not  aware  that  this  expression  has  been  hitherto  used  for  Southern 

India  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna  and  its  great  tributary  the  Tungabhadra;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  with  the  corresponding  expression  ‘Northern  Dakhan’  for  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  north  of  those  rivers,  to  he  a  convenient  one  to  use  for  the  future. 

4  JM.  Jour.,  xiMI)  3-  3s  m  r  .  .  t  d  ^ 
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the  middle  part  of  it.”  Bishop  Caldwell’s  statement  is  still  more  emphatic  ; 
“  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  names  Kerala  and  Chera  were  originally  one 
and  the  same,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  always  regarded  as  synony¬ 
mous  in  Native  Tamil  and  MalaySlam  lists  of  synonyms.  In  the  various 
lists  of  the  boundaries  of  Chera  given  by  Tamil  writers,  the  Malabar  Coast 
from  Calicut  southwards,  that  is,  the  whole  of  southern  Kerala,  is  invariably 
included.” 1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tamil  name  ‘  Chera  ’  is  the 
‘  Kerala  ’  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  which  follow  it.  If,  therefore, 
‘  Kongu  ’  and  ‘  Chera  ’  were  synonymous  names,  ‘  Kongu  ’  and  ‘  Kerala  ’ 
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identity  of  Kongu  and  Chera,  he  finds  in  the  -unquestioned  fact  of  these 
conquests  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  popular  tradition 
respecting  it :  “  The  Chera  dynasty  continued  in  power,  though  constantly, 
engaged  in  warfare  with  its  neighbours  PSndya  and  Chola,  till  central 
Chera  was  overrun  by  the  Konga  rajahs.  The  original  dynasty  of  Chera 
then  finally  retired  to  its  southern  possessions,  and  joined  the  family 
residing  in  the  south  (Travancore).  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  Konga  is 
identical  with  Chera,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  not,  for  these  two  dynasties, 
Konga  and  Chera,  are  separate  families.  The  Kongas  having  invaded  and 
ruled  over  a  part  of  Chera,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  kings  of  Chera 
itself ;  hut  several  local  and  circumstantial  facts  prove  the  absurdity  of  this 
supposition.”  1 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this  question  here  because  of  the  barrier 
which  the  present  current  opinion  places  in  the  way  of  investigations  into 
the  early  history  of  these  parts  of  Southern  India.  Those  investigations 
are  at  present  in  their  infancy,  and  the  difficulty  caused  by  this  opinion 
has,  for  that  reason,  not  yet  been  muoh  observed :  but  at  each  stage  of 
their  progress  it  will  begin  to  press  more  heavily;  and  it  seems  well, 
therefore,  that  it  should  he  put  out  of  the  way  as  early  as  possible,  to  avoid 
the  greater  confusion  which  must  result  from  its  wider  repetition.  While 

the  evidence  against  the  identification  remains  in  its  present  state _ even 

supposing  it  to  be  insufficient  as  a  complete  argument— it  would  be  at  the 
least  prudent  to  abstain  from  the  usual  way  of  speaking  of  these  two 
countries,  and  to  use  the  name  ‘  Kongu  ’  only  when  the  districts  of  Salem 
and  Coimbatore  are  intended,  and  to  confine  the  name  ‘Chera,’  as  the 
equivalent  of  ‘Kerala,’  to  those  districts  of  the  Western  Coast  which  are 
included  either  in  the  wider  or  in  the  narrower  limits  of  Km-slp 


The  Kongu  kingdom  olaims  to  have  existed  from  about  the  commence- r' 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  continued  under  its  own  independent 
kings  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Chola  kings  of  Tanjore  and  annexed  to  their  drm.iT.imia 
The  authorities  available  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Kongu  are  (1)  the 
Tamil  manuscript  above  alluded  to,  the  “  Kongu-desha  Kajakkal,”  or  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  the  Kongu  Country,’  and  (2)  the  ancient  . 
muniments  of  these  kings. 

Cn  ^“theEarKestThnes.”  Madras ;  Higginbotham  and 
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tribe ; 1  though  this  latter  statement  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  later 
Rathors.3  The  names  and  titles  of  these  tings  are  the  following: — 

1 .  Ylra  Raya  Chakravarti. 

2.  Govinda  Raya  I. 

3.  Krishna  Raya. 

4.  Kalavallabha  Raya. 

5.  Gorin  da  Raya  II. 

6.  Ghatnrbhuja  Kannara-dSva  Ohatravarti. 

7.  Trivikrama-deva  Chakravarti. 

During  these  reigns  the  crown  descended  in  regular  succession  from 
father  to  son ;  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  sixth  ting,  whose  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  predecessor  is  not  indicated. 

Two  dates  occur  in  the  short  notices  of  these  tings  in  the  Chronicle ; 
namely,  S.S.  4,  in  the  reign  of  Govinda  Raya  II.,  and  S.S.  100,  in  the  reign 
of  Trivikrama-deva :  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  sixty-years  cycle 
is  added  in  each  instance;  namely,  the  years  Syabhffinu  and  Siddharthi 
respectively.3  Svahhanu  is  also  mentioned  to  be  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  cycle,  and  Siddharthi  the  fifty-third  :  and  this  is  their  correct  position. 
The  year  SvabhSnn,  however,  coincides  with  the  fifth  year  of  the  8. 8.,  and 
is  not  the  fourth  as  it  is  made  here :  and  the  hundredth  year  of  the  S.S. 
corresponds  with  the  cyclic  Kalayukta,  while  Siddharthi  is  the  one  hundred 
and  first  year.*  But  variations  to  this  extent  are  quite  common.  When 
examined,  then,  by  these  tests,  there  is  no  improbability  so  far  in  the 
dates  here  mentioned :  and,  since  Trivikrama-dSva’s  successor  is  placed 


in  S.S.  Ill,  his  own  date  receives  from  that  ciroumstance  some  amount  of 
confirmation.  The  interval  between  A.D.  82  and  178  seems,  at  first 
sight,  too  long  to  represent  a  single  whole  reign  and  a  portion  of  two  others: 
on  the  other  hand,  supposing  Ohaturbhuja  Kannara-dgva  to  have  come  to 
the  throne  in  his  infancy,  and  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
assuming  his  reign  to  he  the  longest  possible  to  human  life,  the  remainder 
of  the  96  years  would  require  hut  a  moderate  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
reigns  of  his  predecessor  and  successor.  There  appears  to  he  no  reason  at 
present  why  these  two  dateB  should  not  he  accepted,  although  they  have 

hitherto  received  no  direct  confirmation  from  other  documents.  Against 

the  earlier  of  these  two  dates  an  objection  may  he  raised  from  the  improba¬ 
bility  that  any  inscription  could  use  the  S.S.  ae  early  as  the  fourth  year  of 
that  era :  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  he  replied,  firstly,  that  it  is  not  yet 
known  at  what  date  the  S.S.  began  to  he  used ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  era 
was  apparently  introduced  by  the  Jains  :  and  it  first  appears  in  the  Kongu 
Chronicle,  consistently  with  tibia  ciroumstance,  in  connection  with  a  royal 
grant  of  land  to  the  priest  of  a  Jaina  temple. 

The  capital  of  Kongu  during  the  rule  of  the  Rat#  dynasty  was  Stands- 
pura.s  Its  locality  has  not  hitherto  been  ascertained ;  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  sufficient  due  for  a  search  for  it.  It  must  evidently  he  looked  for 


1  Ind.  Antiq/,  vi.  60.  z  Ind.  .Antiq  v  276 

3  Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  xiii.  2,  3  ;  Mad.  Jour.  xir.  (I)  5,  6.  ' 

*  McCudden’e  Oriental  Bras,  pp.  4,  8  ;  Brown’s  Carnatic  Chronology,  p.  6. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  sir.  (I)  4,  5,  6.  * 
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in  the  midst  of  a  large  extent  of  wet  cultivation,  and  therefore  not  amongst 
the  high  grounds  of  the  ghats  ;  for  Trivikrama-deva’s  endowment  consisted 
of  a  large  extent  of  rice-land  in  the  dose  neighbourhood  of  Skandapura.1 
It  was  also  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  called  after  its  own  name,  consisting 
of  several  villages."- 

The  notices  of  these  tings  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle,  short  though  they 
are,  contain  several  particulars  which  illustrate  the  internal  condition  of 
this  kingdom  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Taken 
by  itself,  indeed,  the  Chronicle  may  be  regarded  as  merely  describing  a 
state  of  things  which  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  able  to  , 
gather  from  the  traditions  current  in  his  own  days  respecting  Kongu,  and 
from  the  few  documents  which  were  then  accessible  to  him  :  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  accept  Ms  statements  with  some  jimount  of  reserve,  until  they 
are  confirmed  from  other  sources  of  information,  as  likely  enough  to  he 
tinctured  with  impressions  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  state  of  tMngs 
in  his  own  times.  At  the  same  time  it  may  he  observed,  that  the  Chronicle 
is  written  in  a  plain  and  very  simple  style,  tinged  with  next  to  nothing  of 
the  marvellous ;  and  that  it  contains  nothing  which  is  improbable  of  itself  : 
while  large  portions  of  its  later  narrative,  belonging  to  the  dynasty  wMch 
succeeded  these  Katta  kings,  and  written  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  this 
earlier  portion,  have  already  received  substantial  confirmation  from  recently 
discovered  land-grants.  There  are  also,  as  will  presently  be  #hown,  a  few 
other  indications  of  a  state  of  prosperity  in  this  part  of  India  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  which  are  quite  external  to  the  Chronicle, 
and  which  so  far  uphold  the  credibility  of  its  statement®. 

The  country  was  divided  into  districts,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  the 
district  of  Kulasta  (Had.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  p.  5)  and  the  district  of  Yijaya 
Skandapura  (p.  11),  and  these  districts  were  sub-divided  into  villages 
with  their  surrounding  lands  (pp.  5,  6).  Its  kings  ^  were  anointed  in  the 
capital  at  their  installation :  and  this  implies  some  kind  of  solemn  ceremo¬ 
nial  at  their  consecration.  They  also  wore  a  crown  and  sat  on  a  throne 
(pp.  4,  5,  6).  They  ruled  their  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  a  written  code,  which  they  themselves  searched  into  (p.  4).  They  had 
some  knowledge  of  architecture  ;  as  is  instanced  by  the  temples  built  in  the 
capital  and  district  towns  (pp.  5,  6).  They  were  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  music  and  dancing.  Of  instruments  of  music  they  had  the  vlna  or  Indian 
guitar,  and  several  kinds  of  drums  (p.  6).  They  practised  agriculture : 
and  they  used  the  kandaka  measure  in  measuring  their  grain,  and  also 
in  measuring  the  extent  of  their  cultivable  land  (pp.  5,  6).  They  culti¬ 
vated  the  art  of  war,  and  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (p.  5).  They 
marched  to  war  to  the  sound  of  their  war-drums,  and  used  enchantments 
against  their  enemies  (p.  5).  They  invaded  the  foreign  countries  around  them 
(pp.  5,  6).  They  displayed  the  banners  which  they  took  in  battle  (p.  5) : 
and  they  enriched  their  country  with  the  spoil  and  tho  tribute  which  they 
brought  home  from  their  wars  (p.  5).  They  were  munificent  in  their  public 
charities  (pp.  5,  6)  :  and  they  created  land-endowments  for  religious 
purposes  (pp.  5,  6).  These  endowments  were  made  as  propitiatory 
offerings  on  going  forth  to  war  (p.  6),  and  as  thank-offerings  for  victory 


r.,  xiv.  (X)  6. 
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;  in  their  temple  there,  and  who  received  the  large  endowment  of 
died  kandakams  of  land  from  the  king  (p.  6.)  This  pontiff  was  a 
1J.0fJ1)f^llfa'iT5ia  family:  andhis  P^ence  here  is  illustrative 
ict,  that  Brahmans  were  settled  far  down  in  Southern  India  at  least 
as  the  second  century  A.D.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Taishpava 
this  pontiff,  Narasimha  Bhafta,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
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this  gem  forms  a  point  of  contact  between  Kongu  and  the  western  world  at 
a  very  remote  period,  just  as  the  diamond  does  for  the  Pallavas  and  the 
spices  for  Kerala,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  (See  Ind.  Antiq. 
vii.7;  viii.  10.)’ 

Another  mark  of  the  contact  of  Kongu  with  the  western  world  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  its  own  early  prosperity,  is  obtained  from  the  circumstance 
that  Salem  and  its  surrounding  neighbourhood  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
supply  of  the  finest  steel  throughout  historical  times,  and  apparently  from 
the  earliest  ages.1  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  has 2  adduced  proofs  that  steel  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  in  very  early  times.  Mr.  J.  M.  Heath,  an 
excellent  authority  upon  iron  and  steel,  has  suggested  that  their  sculptors’ 
tools  may  have  been  made  of  Salem  steel:  “We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  tools  with  which  the  Egyptians  covered  their  obelisks  and  temples  of 
porphyry  and  syenite  with  hieroglyphics  were  made  of  Indian  steel.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  besides  the 
Hindus  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  steel.  The  notices 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on  this  subject  serve  only 
to  betray  their  ignorance  of  it ;  they  were  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
and  familiar  with  the  use  of  steel,  hut  they  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared  from  iron.  The  arms  and 
cutting  instruments  of  the  ancients  were  all  formed  of  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin,  and  we  are  certain  that  tools  of  such  an  alloy  could  not  have  been 
employed  in  sculpturing  porphyry  and  syenite.” 2 

He  has  also  suggested  that  the  famous  present  of  steel  which  Alexander 
the  Great  received  while  he  was  in  India,  may  have  come  from  the  Salem 
mines :  "  One  certain  fact  has  reached  us  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  steel 
manufacture  of  India :  Quintals  Ourtius  mentions  that  a  present  of  steel  was 
made  to  Alexander  of  Hacedon  by  Porus,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  country 
he  had  invaded.  We  can  hardly  beli'eve  that  a  matter  of  about  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  steel  would  have  been  considered  a  present  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  had  the  manufacture  of  that 
substance  been  practised  by  any  of  the  nations  of  the  West  in  the  days  of 
Alexander.  We  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  the  present,  how  much  the 
cost  of  the  article  had  been  enhanced  by  transport  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture  to  the  country  of  Porus.  W e  know  that  a  maritime  intercourse 
was  maintained  from,  the  remotest  antiquity  between  the  Malabar  Coast,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  steel  of  the  south  of  India 
found  its  way  by  these  routes  to  the  country  of  Porus,  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  to  Egypt.” 1 

The  Kings  or  Kongu  or  the  Ganga  Bace. 

Under  this  second  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Kongu  the  limita  of  the 
kingdom  were  greatly  extended  to  the  north-westwards.  The  last  king  of 
the  Batti  dynasty,  Trivikrama-d5va,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  KaxnS- 
taka  country  in  addition  to  Kongu ; s  by  wMch  name  is  probably  meant,  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  extension  of  their  boundaries,  the  southern  portion  of  the 

'  Join.  R.  A.  8„  V.  390  ;  Buck.  Mys.,  i.  174;  ii.  19;  Heyne's  Tracts,  361. 

2  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  247 ;  Bawl.  Harod,  ii.  119  note. 

-  Join.  R.  A.  S.  (for  1839),  v.  395.  *  ‘  Join.  R.  A.  S.,  v.  395. 

0  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  viii.  3 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (1)  6. 


11. 

.  Trivikrama  R. 

12. 

Btovikrama  R.,  Gajapati. 

Yallabha  R.  13, 

Kongaiji  M.  III. 

14.  Raja  G-ovinda  R.,  15. 

Shiva-rama  ft., 
alias  Shiva  bTaha-riya  I. 

Son  (unnamed). 

16.  JPpitH^KongEni  M., 
alias  Shiva  MahS-raya  II. 

Vijay&ditya  R. 

Jtcw  Shiva  Maha-raya  El. 

18.  G-a£<Ja-<teva  Maha-raya. 

19.  Safcya-v&kya  R.  20.  Gu^aluttama  R.  21.  Raja  Malla-dgva  R.  H- 

The  genealogy  -which  is  thus  stated  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle,  agrees,  with 
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Dindikara  had  not  set  up  a  personal  claim  to  the  throne ;  hut  that  he  “  held 
the  kingdom  in  his  power”  pending  the  birth  of  an  expected  heir,  as 
regent  for  its  female  ruler.  The  pedigree  of  the  inscriptions  does  not 
involve  these  questions ;  for  there  the  infant  KongSni  is  the  posthumous 
son  of  Msdhava  II.,  whom  he  duly  succeeded  after  a  few  months’  interval 
between  his  father’s  death  and  his  own  birth. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  deserves  close  investigation ;  for  it  extends 
over  about  seven  hundred  years,  and  during  this  long  time  only  twenty-one 
reigns  are  recorded,  and  these  twenty-one  kings  represent  only  seventeen 
successive  generations.  An  average  of  more  than  thirty-three  years  to  each 
reign  is  thus  obtained ;  and  this  is  a  longer  average  than  is  commonly 
assigned  to#,  long  succession  of  kings  :  and  an  average  of  more  than  forfy- 
one  years  to  each  generation  is  here  shown  for  a  succession  of  seventeen 
generations;  and  this  is  similarly  longer  than  we  meet  with  in  our  ordinary 
experience. 

The  Kongu  Chronicle  has  eight  dates  in  the  portion  which  treats  of  these 
Ganga  kings :  and  four  of  these  dates  are  taken  from  tho  inscriptions  of 
the  kings  to  whom  they  refer.  These  dates  are  all  given  in  the  S.S.  era, 
with  the  addition  of  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years :  and  in  three 
instances  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  translation 1  numerical  words  for  numbers  are  also 
added.  The  month  and  the  solar  hemisphere  are  given  in  the  first  of 
these  three  instances ;  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  lunar  mansion, 
and  the  day  of  the  week  in  the  second  instance;  and  the  month,  the  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  lunar  mansion  in  the  third 
instance.  The  earliest  of  these  three  instances  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  A.D. :  and  the  other  two  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  respectively. 

In  all  three  instances,  however,  the  transliteration  of  the  numerical 
words  is  defective.  The  first  of  them  is  thus  giveu :  “  S.  Saca-vasthu-grega- 
banna-yuddha,  591.”  If  tbe  original  Tamil  letters  bare  (transliterated 
according  to  their  form,  regardless  of  their  sound)  were,  as  seems  most 
probable,  ‘  Vachuta  kiraka  pana’— the  Tamil  equivalents  of  the  Sanskrit 
words  ‘  Vasudhtt  graha  bana’ — the  numbers  which  correspond  with  these 
numerical  words  are  195  ;  namely,  ‘  Vasudha,’  the  earth,  =  1 ;  ‘  graha,’ 
the  planets,  =  9 ;  and  ‘  b&na,’  Cupid’s  arrows,  =  5  ;  and  these  figures, 
by  tbe  necessary  inversion,  give  the  date  S.S.  591,  which  agrees  with  the 
figures  of  the  inscription.  The  cyclic  year  which  accompanies  these  two 
forms  of  the  date,  is  ‘  Pramodtlta,’  which  fell  on  S.S.  592 ; 2  and  a  variation 
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cyclic  year  Saumya  to  it,  which  corresponds  with  8.S.  21 1 ;  hut  Mr.  Taylor's 
translation  has  the  year  Subhakrit  instead  of  Saumya,  which  corresponds 
with  S.S.  204. 1  Similarly,  ’Prithivl  Kongani’s  grant  is  dated  S.S.  668  in  both 
translations :  but,  while  the  India  House  translation  adds  the  year  PSrthiva 
to  it,  which  corresponds  with  S.S.  667,  Mr.  Taylor’s  translation  has  Prabhava, 


translations  were  made  from  two  different  manuscripts.  This  date  is  eleven . 
years  after  the  grant  of  the  last  king  of  the  Batti  dynasty  above  referred  to ; 
and,  on  that  ground,  it  is  a  very  probable  date.  His  reign  of  fifty-one 
years,  assuming  S.S.  Ill  to  be  the  date  of  his  accession,  places  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  his  son  Msdhava  L,  to  which  no  date  is  attached,  in  S.S.  1 62.  In  the 
next  place  come  the  two  dates  of  the  reign  of  Hari  VarmS.  The  earlier  of 
these  dates,  namely,  S.S.  169  and  the  Prabhava  year  of  the  cycle,  occurs  in 
the  grant  of  this  king  published  by  Mr.  Fleet  ’  from  Sir  Walter  Elliot's 
collection ; andthelater  of  the  two,  S.S.  210,  occurs  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle:  * 
and  it  may  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cyclic  year  Subhakrit,  which 
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Chronicle  has  two  reigns  1 
of  his  grandson  Kongani 


on  tke  throne  :  for  Vishnu-gopa  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  resolved  upon  the 
extreme  step  of  adoption  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  men  usually 
cease  to  expect  to  have  sons  born  to  them ;  nor  could  his  ministers  be 
expected  to  accede  to  such  a  resolution  otherwise  than  is  permitted  by  the 
Hindu  law.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  these  kings  ruled  their  kingdom 
in  accordance  with  written  law;  and,  whatever  their  code  may  have  been,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  adopted  boy  must  not  have  exceeded  the  age 
appointed,  in  his  class,  for  the  ceremony  of  investiture  with  the  sacred 
cord  of  his  second  birth.  The  former  of  these  conditions  implies  that 
Vishnu-gopa  was,  at  the  time  when  he  adopted  Madhava,  either  well 
advanced  in  years,1  or  incompetent;  and  his  incompetency  is  contrary 
to  all  the  probabilities  arising  out  of  the  descriptions  of  this  king  :  and  the 
latter  condition  implies  that  Madhava  was  a  youth  under  eleven  years  of 
age  when  he  was  adopted  by  Vishnu-gopa,  for  these  kings  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  regarded  as  Kshatriyas.  Assuming  that  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  adoption,  “  some  time  ”  elapsed 
before  the  birth  of  Krishna  VarmS  ;  and  then  the  whole  lifetime  of  Krishna 
Varma  followed  before  Madhava’ s  name  appears  again  in  the  history. 
When  it  does  appear  again,  it  is  in  the  sentence  “as  this  king  had  no 
son  after  the  said  Krishna  Varma  Mahathi  Raya,  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
race  (whence  Madhava  was  taken),  named  Dindieara  RSya,  son  of  Pari- 
kulatti-rSya,  held  the  kingdom  in  his  power;”2  and  this  implies  that 
Madhava  was  himself  dead  at  the  time  of  Krishna  Raya’s  death,  otherwise 
no  nl»irn  through  him  to  the  vacant  throne  could  have  arisen  to  any  member 
of  his  family.  In  this  way  a  strong  presumption  arises  that  a  long  time 
elapsed  from  the  adoption  of  Madhava  in  Vishnu-gopa’s  old  age  to  the 
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ninth  year  of  Kongani  It.’s  reign.  Jaya  fell  nearest  to  S.S.  328  in  S.S.  319. 
This  would  place  Kongani  II.’s  accession  in  S.S.  290 :  and  this  date  is  too  early, 
on  the  grounds  given  above  for  the  rejection  of  S.S.  288.  Moreover,  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  year  Vijaya  fell  on  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Kongani  II.’s  son  and  successor  Avinlta.  The  nearest  Vijaya  to  S.S.  328  fell 
on  S.S.  315  :  and,  if  this  was  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Avinlta’s  reign,  it  would 
place  his  accession  in  S.S.  280  ;  which  is  again  too  early,  in  a  much  increased 
measure,  upon  the  same  grounds.  It  would  also  place  the  Jaya  of  Kongani 
II.’s  reign  in  S.S.  256,  and  his  accession,  twenty-nine  years  before  it,  iu  S.S. 
277.  ¥a  are  thus  driven  by  each  of  these  processes  to  S.S.  388  for  the  ParS- 
bhava  year  of  Kongani  II ’s  reign  as  its  only  possible  date.  This  is  the 
date  of  the  Mercara  grant  of  this  king,  as  mentioned  above  ;  and  its  date  is 
■expressed  in  words  at  length,  “ashtaasiti  uttarasya  trayo  satasya  samvat- 
saraeya.”  1  This  date  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  without  hesitation : 
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In  this  period  the  Chronicle  has  the  date  of  a  grant  made  by  Shivarima 
the  grandson,  according  to  its  genealogy,  of  Bhuvikrama  and  the  grandfather 
of  PrithivI  Kongani.1  This  grant  is  dated  in  the  year  Pramodnta  S.S.  591 
in  both  of  the  translations,  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  adds  to  them  the  equivalent 
numerical  words  “  vasu-graha-bSna,”  which  have  been  referred  to  above. 
An  interval  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  accession  of 
Bhuvikrama  to  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  ShivarSma :  and  this  intend 
embraces,  in  the  Chronicle,  the  whole  of  the  three  reigns  of  Bhuvikrama, 
his  son  Kongani  III.,  and  Kongani  IIJ.’s  elder  Bon  Govinda,  together  with 
such  portion  of  the  reign  of  his  younger  son  Shivarama  as  may  have 
preceded  the  date  of  this  grant.  The  donation  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  early  years  of  Shivarama’s  reign ;  for,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  there 
are  fifty-seven  years  between  its  date  and  the  accession  of  ShivarSma’a 
grandson  PrithivI  Kongani.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  interval  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  reigns  of  Bhfivikrama,  Kongani  III.,  and  Govinda :  and  it 
gives  an  average  of  upwards  of  forty  years  to  these  reigns  ;  or  rather,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  since  Govinda’s  reign  must 
he  curtailed  from  this  average  in  consideration  of  the  long  reign  of  his 
younger  brother  and  successor  Shivarama,  the  reigns  of  Bhuvikrama  and 
Kongani  HL,  or  one  of  them,  must  bo  considerably  extended  beyond  that 
average. 

Prom  the  date  of  Shivarama’s  grant  to  the  accession  of  his  grandson 
PrithivI  Kongani  in  S.S.  648  there  is  an  interval  of  fifty-seven  years,  -which 


Kongani  Varmfl,'  two  of  which  bear  dates.  No.  I,  the  earlier  of  the  two, 
is  dated  in  the  year  Ishvara,  which  Mr.  Kittel  hypothetically  identifies 
with  S.S.  780,  and*  No.  II.  is  dated  S.S.  809,  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
donor’s  reign.  The  year  Ishvara  fell  on  S.S.  779,"  which  is  near  enough  to 
S.S.  780.  At  the  same  time,  the  figures  which  give  the  date  in  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  are  almost  obliterated,  and  so  the  correctness  of  the  reading  is  but 
tentative,  and  depends  upon  its  agreement  with  the  cyclic  year,  and  upon 
the  right  identification  of  that  year.  The  nearest  Ishvara  to  S.S.  809,  the  date 
of  grant  No.  II,  falls  on  S.S.  839 ; 7  and  since  S.S.  809  was  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  donor  of  that  inscription,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the  throne  in  S.S. 


1  JtcCudden,  28  ;  Brown,  9.  5  Mys.  Inscr.,  234. 

a  Ind.  Antiq.,  ii.  156  ;  Mys.  Inscr.,  287. 

*  Jour.  E.  A.  S.,  viii.  6;  Mad.  Jour.,  riv.  (I)  13. 

3  Ind.  Antiq.,  vi.  102,  103.  8  McCuddon,  32  ;  Brown,  9. 

7  MoCudden,  34  ;  Brown,  9. 


year  Ishvara  of  grant  No.  I.  waa  S.S.  780,  as.  suggested  by  Mr.  Kittel,  a 
series  of  chronological  and  other  difficulties  will  arise,  from  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  possible  way  of  escape. 

The  general  result  of  this  discussion  appears  to  warrant  the  acceptance 
of  the  chronology  of  this  dynasty,  with  more  or  less  particular  oertainty,  as 
it  is  given  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle  ;  for  it  has  shown  that,  notwithstanding 
the.  diffienlties  arising  at  first  sight  from  the  great  length  of  some  of  the 
reigns  of  these  tings,  those  long  reigns  are  all  within  the  limits  of  possibi¬ 
lity  ;  and,  since  they  axe  possible,  they  cannot  he  rightly  rejeoted  on  the 
mere  ground  of  their  length.  The  dated  portions  of  the  Chronicle,  with 
one  single  exception,  have  already  received  ample  confirmation  from  the 
published  grants  of  these  lrings,  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  they 
are  both  in  their  dates,  and  in  the  places  of  their  discovery :  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  affords  considerable  presumption  that  the  undated  intervals  will. in 
due  time  be  found  to  be  equally  correct*.  It  will  be  a  great  step  gained  in 
the  investigation  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Southern  Dakhan,  to  be  able 
to  accept  the  Kongu  Chronicle  as  a  document  based  upon  even  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  historical  truth., 

The  following  tentative  table  has  been  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  It  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  less  certain  portions  of  it  are  capable  of  some  small 
amount  of  variation,  and  are  open  to  emendation  upon  the  disoovery  of 
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resisted  a  Pandyan  invasion ;  tut  it  was  he  apparently  who  finally  succumbed 
to  the  rising  power  of  the  Cholas.1 

The  Chola  Period. 

The  second  period  of  the  ancient  history  of  Salem  extends  from  the 
conquest  of  Kongu  by  the  Cholas  down  to  the  rise  of  the  Ballala  kings  of 


The  Kongu  Chronicle,  which  is  at  present  our  only  authority  for  this 
period,  has  not  given  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  its  Chola  kings  :  one  single  ■ 
date  occurs  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work,  namely,  at  its  close,  where 
some  of  the  charities  of  KsjarSja  Chola  are  placed  in  S.8.  92S  or  A.D.  1004. 
The  dates  of  the  Chola  kings  have  long  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity, 
and  the  best  which  can  be  done  here  for  the  chronology  of  tills  period  is  to 
take  this  date  in  connection  with  the  last  date  of  the  Kongu  period,  namely, 
S.S.  800  or  A.D.  878  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Chola  rule  over  Kongu 
extended  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  During  this  time  six  kings 
reigned,  and  the  average  of  twenty-one  years,  which  falls  to  each  reign, 
presents  no  chronological  difficulty. 

The  following  pedigree  of  the  Choja  kings  is  constructed  from  the  Kongu 
Chronicle  down  to  HarivSri-deva,  alias  KfijarSja  Chola,  I  have  added  the 
succeeding  names  from  Sir  "Walter  Elliot’s  papers  in  the  Madras  Journal, 
in  order  to  connect  the  Kongu  series  with  those  Chola  kings  who  are  better 
known  in  connection  with  their  conquest  of  Kalinga.  This  identification, 
however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  until  both  the  genealogy  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Cholas  have  received  a  critical  investigation. 

Vijayadi  Raya. 


Aditya  Varma  Raya,  or  Vijaya  Raya  Aditya  Varna  ;  ?  about  S.S.  800. 


Vlra  Chola  Raya,  alias  Viva  Chola  Narayana  Raya ;  builder  of  the  Kanaka-sabha  at  J 


ad  Raya,  or  Divya  Raya,  Harivari-dCva,  or  Ajivari  Deva,  alias  . 
lias  Hari-tittu  Raya,  or  R&jaraja,  Maharaja  Chola  Raya,  alias 
Arititu  Raya  ;  died  Rsjaraja  Narendra  Choja,  married  an  E.  ; 

sonless.  Chalukya  princess  (Mad.  Jour.,  mi.  (II)  4oj. 


.’•(Mad.  Jour.,  Rftjendra  Chola,  or  Rajendra  D5va,  alias 
II)  39).  Keaari  Varna,  alias  Koppara  Hesari  Varma 

alias  Vlra  Eajendra  Chola,  reigning  in  S. 


”  Inad.  Jc 


,  Vlra  Chola  Deva,  alias  Tribhuvana  Malla,  alias  Vial 
ii.  (II)  43).  Vardhana  VII.,  Viceroy  of  Vengi  in  S.S.  1001  (ibid.,  43 

reigning  in  S.S.  1044  (Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  57,  59). 


5,  8  i  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  9,  10,  12,  13. 
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Bukka,  Bukka  andHarihara,  Aka  Hurryhur  ,  Uarihara Bukka  Eaya,  fa. 

They  were  the  sons  of  Sangama,  “  a  powerful  king,  the  son  of  Kampa,  ; 

Kampana,  or  Kampila  Eaya,  of  the  race  of  Yadu,  and  of  the  Kurumha  ; 
tribe  It  is  also  to  he  gathered  from  these  accounts-though.  the  facts  are  : 
stated  in  various  forms-that  these  brothers  received  countenance,  m  laymg 
the  foundation  of  their  power,  from  the  Mahomeclans,  who  had  then  recently 
established  themselves  in  the  Northern  Dakhan  ;  and  apparently  still 
greater  material  and  moral  help  from  the  pontiff  of  Shnngen,  the  represen- 
tetive  then  as  now  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Shankarach&rya  throughout 
India’  The  erection  of  their  capital  Vijayanagara  is  placed  between 
AD  1327  and  AD.  1336.  The  sack  of  Dvarasamudra,  the  capital  of  the 
Ballalas  hv  the  Mahomeclans,  in  which  these  two  brothers  were  engaged  on 
the  side  of  the  king  of  Delhi,1  is  placed  by  Ferishta  in  A.D.  1310;'  .■ 
and  the  last  recorded^ grant  of  the  BallMa  kings  is  dated  S.S.  1235,  A.D. 
1313: 3  and  thus  the  dates  obtained  from  these  opposite  sources  agree 

Cl°Oiie  oi  these  accounts  ascribes  the  destruction  of  the  Ballala  power  to 
the  unprecedented  tyranny  of  the  last  Hug  of  the  line  ;  to  punish  whom 
the  king  of  Delhi  permitted  the  brothers  Hanhara  and  Bukka  to  make 
war  upon  him.  After  some  early  reverses,  they  succeeded  eventually  m 
subverting  the  Ballala  rule :  and  then  they  erected  the  kingdom  of  Yijaya- 

XXtto-r  relative  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  Alla-ud-dln  from  the  Southern  Dakhan  left  the  rising  house  of 
Yiiavanagara  has  not  yet  distinctly  appeared.  The  earliest  territory  of 
this  new  power  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Ballalas  down  to  the 
date  of  the  sack  of  Dvarasamudra.  It  is  not  likely  that  Delhi  would 
entirely  relinquish  its  hold  upon  this  new  rich  conquest :  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  all  but  certain  that  the  first  kings  of  Yijayanagara  built  up  their  power 


that  their  relationship  was  disturbed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rule  of 

^  Swenson, 3  according  to  other  accounts,  eleven,  or  thirteen  hinge  of  this 
first  line — the  Harihara  dynasty— occupied  the  throne  of  Yijayanagara  for 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  A.D.  1313. 

The  NarmimU  Dpmty. 

‘A  new  line  of  tings,  still  belonging  to  the  same  old  Ysdava  stock,  but  of 
.  ..  8  and  thev  continued  to  rule 


■was  entrusted  to  the 
i  BSrahmahal  districts 


supplanting  the  Masalman  Government  of  Yijayaphr  by  an  independent 
Mahratta  Dynasty  of  -which  Ms  Jaghlr  at  Poona  should 
'  7  '  •  form  the  nucleus.  His  designs  did  not  escape  notice, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  rebellious  conduct  of  Sevaji.  As  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  latter,  but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  suspicions 
Ib  7(t  entertained  regarding  his  own  loyalty,  Shahji  was  recalled 

and  Ms  execution  actually  ordered,  a  fate  from  wMch  he 
'  7  '  was  only  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his  old  friend  Bend 

Dhoola  Khan,  to  whose  influence  probably  he  was  indebted  for  Ms  subse¬ 
quent  reinstatement  in  Ms  former  Government  at  Bangalore.  The  latter, 
78  during  Ms  absence,  had  been  administered  by  Ms  sons 

Sambaji  and  Eccoji,  assisted  by  the  minister  Ishwant 
Bao.  This  was  about  the  year  1674,  and,  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  the  lieutenants  of  Vij  ayapilr  cannot  have  been  idle,  for,  on  the 
1675  li  78  death  of  Shahji,  late  in  1674,  Eccoji  is  found  established 

Jt  78'  ‘  at  Tanjore  and  much  of  the  Bslaghat  and  Barahmahat 

must  have  been  re-conquered  by  them,  seeing  that,  in 


Attur,  The  reign  of  Cluck  Deo  Raj  lasted  to  up  170^ 
I7M'  ’  '  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  mountainous  atrip  to 

the  east,  the'whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Salem  belonged  to  MaisOr. 

To  him  succeeded,  in  1704,  his  son  Kanti  RSva  Raj,  whose  reign  contain! 

nothing  of  importance,  and  who,  in  1714,  was  succeeded 
’  '  byDudKishen  Raj.  The  conquests  of  Chick  Deo  Kaj 

'  had  not  been  very  stable,  as,  at  the  succession  of  Dad 

.  226.  Kishen  Raj,  all  Kamatic  HaidarSbad  Balaghst,  enlarged 
by  other  conquests  to  the  south,  was  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  power  of 
ii.  226.  the  Pathan  Chief  of  Kurpa  and  of  Siddoji  Gorepora,  the 
1731.  Mahratta  Ohief  of  Gooty! 

The  next  Raja,  Cham  Raj,  in  whose  reign  there  is  nothing  particular 
Ii  230  t°  note,  gave  way  in  1734  to  Chick  Kishon  Raj.  It  was 

'  not  long  before  this  that  the  Dalavoy  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  Raja  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  pageant 
Ii.  234.  Similarly,  in  the  second  line  of  descent  from  SevSji,  the 
Mahratta  Government  had  been  usurped  by  the  Peshwa, 
a  step  followed  not  long  afterwards  by  the  substitution  of  a  cabal  for  the 
Peshwa,  to  which,  though  not  quite  in  chronological  order,  may  be  added 
the  usurpation  in  the  next  generation  by  Seindia  of  the  power  of  the  Mogul, 
who  was  made,  by  a  singular  contrivance  of  circuitous  mookery,  to  appoint 
the  Mahratta  Peshwa  his  absolute  vicegerent,  the  Peshwa  in  his  turn 
appointing  Seindia  his  deputy.  The  usurping  minister  of  an  imprisoned 
sovereign  appointed  as  absolute  vicegerent  by  an  imprisoned,  emperor, 
while  the  conqueror  of  the  latter  is  named  the  deputy  of  the  former,  whose 


129'  the  Baja  of  Tanjore  had  but  a  precarious  tenure  of  his 
;  the  Naiks  and  Paligars  in  Madura  and  elsewhere  to  the  south 
”  ■  indefinitely  frittered  away  in 


while  their  dignity  w 
Mill,  iii.  472-  “ 

Wilts,  ii.  5.  t0 

n.  ix.  4.  th( 

by  General  Calliaud 


s-aa  lowered  by  being  in  turn  tbe  tool  of  Mahomad  Ali 
xd  Nizam  Ali,  the  latter  of  whom  shamelessly  deserted 
Lem.  This  war  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Lord  (Hire, 

I  which  in  fact  it  was  directly  opposed,  and  arose  out  of 
ie  treaty  negotiated  in  November  1766  at  Haidarsbad 
with  Nizam  Ali.  The  coalition  was  too  powerful  for 


ft  HI 
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^molested  movement  of  Colonel  Smith  had  been  of  error  or  design,  he  now 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  impatience  of  his  ally 
or  risking  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation.  From  that  moment,  therefore,  he 
began  to  press  upon  the  rear  of  the  English  army  in  its  movement  to  form 
a  junction  with  Colonel  Wood.  The  first  march  from  Singarapetta  was 
through  a  mad  of  ordinary  breadth,  formed  hy  felling  the  trees  of  a  forest 
considered  as  impenetrable  in  most  places  to  ordinary  traveEers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  favourable  to  a  small  body  retiring  in  a  single  column.  The  surprise 
of  the  English  troops  was,  however,  excited  hy  the  sudden  appearance  of 
bodies  of  predatory  horse  on  the  flanks,  scrambling  for  booty  among  rooks 
and  thickets  accessible  with  difficulty  hy  regular  infantry.  On  the  two 
following  tardy  marches,  nearly  due  east  to  Ohangama,  as  the  country 
became  more  open  and  practicable,  the  English  column  of  march  was  every¬ 
where  surrounded  and  impeded  hy  horse,  and  during  the 
li.  11.  25,  26,  27.  whole  n.gW.  the  enoampment  Was  harassed  by  flights  of 


'  Colonel  Smith  arrived  at  Trinomalai  on  the  4lh  September  1767,  27  hours  after  the 
action  at  Changsms.  (Mill,  iii.  473.) 


tie  place  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an 
operation  bore  a  terror  before  the  arms  of  Colonel  Wood,  which  was  more 
effectual  than  his  cannon.  Erode  alone,  a  place  of  fiscal  importance  but  no 
military  strength,  afterwards  stood  the  assault,  being  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  horse,  who  promised  10  charge  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
assailants  in  the  act  of  storming,  and  did  make  a  feeble  effort  for  that  purpose. 
All  the  other  places,  and  among  them  NSmakal  and  Dindigul,  erected  on 
bills  of  granite,  surrendered  without  the  semblance  of  a 
li.  66,  66.  defence  which  could  be  reported  to  their  master  with  even 
negative  approbation.” 
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’  Owing  to  the  scanty  forces  at  his  command,  Colonel  Wood  '  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  frittering  away  his  troops  in  detaeh- 
ments  to  hold  these  conquests,  and  was  finally  called  off  to 
the  northward  to  reinforce  Colonel  Smith,  to  join  whom  he  marched  vid 
Thopm*  pass  and  the  Barahmahal.  With  the  ultimate  object  of  taking 
Bangalore  Colonel  Smith  had  meanwhile  been  marching  towards  that  place 
tid  Kolar,  which  surrendered  on  the  28th  June  to  Colonel  Campbell,  the 
„  Durgam  of  Malwagal  having  been  taken  by  stratagem  on 

Ib'  7°’  7  ’  the  23rd.  When  at  Arlier,  on  the  road  to  Kolar,  the 

Commander-in-Chief  recalled  Colonel  Campbell,  and,  hearing  that  Hukdum 
Sahib  had  “  taken  post  under  the  walls  of  Bagalur  about  18  miles  south-west 
of  his  present  encampment,  Captain  Coshy,  with  a  light  and  well-equipped 
detachment,  was  sent  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  to  beat  np  his  quarters 
during  the  night.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unexpected  length  and  impedi¬ 
ments  of  the  route,  the  day  had  dawned  before  he  came  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  vigorous  effort  in  which  Mukdum  Sahib  sustained  a 
trifling  loss’  Captain  Cosby,  perceiving  the  attempt  to  be  fruitless,  .desisted 
from  the  pursuit.  Bagalur  was  the  seat  of  a  Paligar  to  whom  Haidar  had 
continued  a  restricted  permission  to  govern  the  district  and  occupy  the  fort 
as  his  dependant,  and  this  person  very  prudently  abstained  from  hostility 
to  the  T?.ngi;gTi  detachment"  professing  to  Captain  Cosby,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  head-quaTters,  his  best  wishes  for  their  success ;  hut  at  the  same 
time  representing  to  Haidar  his  inability  to  resist,  and  the  necessity  of  tempo¬ 
rizing  until  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of  evincing  his  allegiance.  On  the 
3rd  of  July  the  army  joined  by  Colonel  Campbell  moved  by  Bagalur  for  the 
siege  of  Hosur  which  fell  on  the  11th,  and  a  detachment,  skilfully  conducted 


66 


by  Captain  Cosby,  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Anaikal 
and  Denkanikota  to  the  west  and  south,  of  Hosiir.  The  Paligar  of  the  former 
place  accompanied  him  to  head-quarters,  and  reported  to  Mahomad  Ali  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  other  positions,  commanding  some  revenue,  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  the  Karen,  in  the  continuation  of  a  narrow  strip  from 
Hosiir,  which  was  actually  encompassed  to  the  east,  west,  and  south  by 
impenetrable  woods  and  mountains,  but  which  positions,  according  to 
Mahomad  All’s  ideas  of  military  and  fiscal  policy,  were  to  form  a  chain  of 
defence  for  the  lower  countries  in  connection  with  the  conquests  of  Colonel 
Wood  to  the  southward  of  the  Kaveri ;  and  a  division  of  the  troops  under 
..  „  „8  Colonel  Lang  was  sent  to  realize  this  strange  project, 

'  (  ’  ’  1  which  detained  tiro  body  of  the  army  for  some  days 

longer  at  Hosur.”  1 

It  was  at  this  place  that  Colonel  Smith,  whose  cavalry  arm  was  weak,  was 
reinforced  by  Yoonas  Khan  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Morari  Eao,  whose 
co-operation  had  been  purchased,  and  who  joined  in  person  at  Hoscota, 
where,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  army  was  detained 
U.  73.  for  a  month.  Haidar,  resuming  operations  on  the  9th, 

was  foiled  in 'a  night  attack  which  he  made  on  the  22nd  on  Horaii  Eao’s 
camp.  Having  then  arranged  for  his  affairs  in  that' 

I4.ii.7o,  /6,7/-  quarter,  he  made  a  circuitous  march  in  a  southern  direction 
on  the  3rd  September  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  division  of  Colonel  Wood 
now  ascending  from  the  BaTahmahal.  At  the  same  time 
■r4'  "s'  Colonel  Smith  marched  by  Maliir  to  meet  Colonel  Wood, 

who  was  expected  to  move  towards  Maltii-  on  the  6th,  and  with  whom  he 
effected  a  junction  on  that  day.  Haidar,  so  far  from 
J5.  <8,  79.  surprising  Colonel  Wood,  narrowly  escaping  from  being 
crushed  between  the  two  forces,  a  fate  from  which  the  folly  of  Colonel  Wood 
alone  availed  to  save  him. 

Not  long  after  this  Haidar  again  made  overtures  _  for  peace,  (he  had 
previously  done  so  to  Colonel  Smith  at  Krishnagiri),  for  the  attainment  of 
which  he  was  willing  to  make  moderate  sacrifice.  “In  an 
early  part  of  the  negotiation  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
cede  the  province  of  BSrahmnhal  and  pay  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  English 
(not  to  Mahomad  Ali,  whom  he  refused  to  admit  as  a  party  to  the  treaty) ; 
and  to  this  proposal  he  continued  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  discussions.  But  his  adversaries,  who  were  the  substantial  aggressors, 


Wood’s  division  was  m  consequence  rei 
Europeans  and  Captain  Cosby’s  battalion  c 
move  for  its  relief.  The  remainder  of  Coloi 
Eitzgerald,  the  senior  officer,  continued  at 
8  of  the  NawSb  and  the 

a'  °8'  place  them  in  a  situation 

Colonel  Wood  marched  for  the  relief  - of  Hosur  on  the  16th  November 
with  two  regiments  of  Europeans,  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  their  usual 
field-pieces,  to  which  were  added  two  brass  18-pounders.  He  reached 
BSgaL  on  the  17th,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  divested  of  all 
incumbrances  in  the  night  attack  which  he  meditated  on  Haidar’s  camp, 
he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  surplus  stores, 
into  the  walled  town  or  potta  of  Bagalux,  the  two  18-pounders  being 
now  classed  and  deposited  among  the  incumbrances.  Having  given  these 
orders,  he  proceeded  at  ten  on  the  same  night  towards  Hosur,  which  he  did 
not  reach  till  seven2  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  was  of  course  foiled 
in  the  design  which  he  had  planned  of  a  night  attack  on  an  army 
embarrassed  in  the  operations  of  a  siege.  Haidar  had  on  tho  preceding 
evening  withdrawn  his  preparations  for  the  siege,  and  remained  on  his 
ground  of  encampment,  north-west  of  the  fort,  until  Colonel  Wood’s  advance 
was  entering  Hosilr.  The  march  had  been  so  hurried  fiat  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison 

~7  q-  Wilks  Buchanan  spells  it  Malavagul,  probably  under  the  impression  that  the  Inst 
svllnhla  mean’s  a  rock  cf.  Dindigul.  A  more  heinous  transliteration  is  Mulwaggle.  _  The 
*  ...  ia  «  alalia  B&gfilu  ”  or  the  “eastern  door”  of  Kolir  on  the  frontier  of 

w!  lo  BftgalOr  is  the  village  forming  the  door  to  the  Balaghat  on  the  north.  Cf. 


i  the  Eaja  of 


Wilis,  114.  northwards  towards  Ouddalore,  the  English  retreating 
lb.  10, .  before  him  along  the  coast,  while  Colonel  Lang  fell  bach 

Ib'  U9'  from  Kolfcr  and  the  Barahmahal  on  Vellore  for  the.greater 

.  security  of  the  metropolis.  Abortive  negotiations  for  peace  were  then 
opened  by  the  Government  of  Madras,  in  which,  judging  by  the  light^  of 
after  events,  it  is  pitiable  to  contrast  the  manly  and  statesmanlike 
demeanour  of  Haidar  with  the  blindness  of  the  dupes  of 
lb.  119, 120.  the  NawSb.  Hostilities  were  resumed  on  the  6th ^Maroh, 
and,  after  a  series  of  rapid  movements,  in  which  the  masterly  dispositions  of 


Colonel  Smith  often  embarrassed  him,  Haidar,  when  140  miles  south  oi 
Madras,  despatched  bis  whole  army,  guns,  and  baggage,  6,000  cavalry  and 
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six  miles.  Nearly  three  weeks  having  elapsed  since  any  direct  intelligence 
had  been  received  from  Colonel  Maxwell,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  English  army  beheld  their  comrades,  and  three  signal  guns  were  fired 
to  announce  the  event.  In  five  minutes  every  tent  was  struck,  and  heavy 
columns  were  seen  in  full  march  to  the  west  in  the  vale  of  the  great  pass 
of  Palakod.  It  was  soon  understood  to  be  the  Sultan’s  army.  He  had 
drawn  off  some  miles  south  from  Colonel  Maxwell’s  position  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and,  calculating  on  General  Medows  requiring  another  day  to 
clear  the  pass,  had  marked  an  encampment  which  he  found  it  prudent  to 
abandon.  General  Medows  moved  on  the  l'6th  fifteen  miles  farther  in  the 
direction  of  K&vSripatnam,  and,  on  the  ensuing  day,  the 
Miles’  Tipu,  165.  important  junction  was  formed  by  Colonel  Maxwell. 

Mill,  v.  354.  army  was  n0w  twenty  miles  from  the  head  of 

the  pass  of  Thopur  and  twenty-six  from  its  southern  extremity.  Kishen 
Rao,  the  treasurer,  was  alone  admitted  to  the  Sultan’s  councils  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  no  fixed  opinion  regarding  the  plan  of  future  operations 
intended  by  the  English  after  the  disruption  of  their  chain  of  depots ;  but 
he  inferred  that  wherever  the  Sultan  should  go  they  would  follow,  and  that 
he  ought  accordingly  to  carry  the  war  into  their  own  country,  keeping  also 
in  view  such  a  line  of  operation  as  might  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of 
any  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  the  places  he  had  lost.  If  he  should 
be  followed  up  the  vale  of  PalakSd,  the  nature  of  the  ground  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  ascend  the  ghat;  and  he  determined  to  double  back 
through  the  pass  of  Thopur.  His  cattle  had  been  much  overworked  on  the 
15th,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  them  two  complete  days  rest. 
His  intelligence  stated  the  intention  of  the  English  general  to  halt  on  the 
day  ensuing  the  junction ;  but  if  such  an  intention  existed,  it  had  been 
changed.  The  two  armies  were  accordingly  in  motion 1  on  the  18th,  both 
pointing  to  the  pass  of  Thopttr  and  both  intending  to 
Wilks,  m.  99,  100.  dear  ;t  two  eagy  marches. 

As  the  Quartermaster-General's  department  was  preparing,  under  the 
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■srtuch  the  general  directed.  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  and  led  the  column,  perceiving  soon  afterwards  from  a 
commanding  ground  the  probability  of  being  able  by  a  rapid  advance  to 
cut  off  a  considerable  body  of  the  Sultan’s  infantry  and  attack  the  remainder 
to  advantage  while  entangled  in  the  pass,  reported  his  observations,  and 
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The  route  of 

Mill,  vi.  119. 
Wilks,  iii.  406. 


Wilks,  439  sq. 
Mill,  vi.  133. 
Wilks,  iii.  466  sq. 
Mill,  vi.  161. 


the  Oonnaa:uder-m-Chief  lay  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th 
through  the  BalSghat  Taluk  of  Hosur,  and  thence  on  the 
14th  to  within  nine  miles  of  Bangalore,  whence  he  marched, 
via,  Kahkanhalli,  towards  Seringapatam,  which  fell  on 
the  4th  May,  exactly  one  month  after  the  investing  force 
first  encamped  against  it.  In  the  division  of  territory 
which  followed  on  the  capture  of  the  capital  and  the  death 
of  the  Sultan,  the  BslSghat 1  Taluk  of  Hosur  was  added  to 
the  English  possessions,  thereby  completing  the  catalogue 
of  vicissitudes  whereby  the  present  district  of  Salem 
came  to  form  an  Indian  colleotorate. 


Vide  Aitchison’s  “  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanade,”  vol.  v.  p.  62. 


CHAPTER  III. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  DISTRICT  AND  DETAILS  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST  RELATING  TO  IT. 


strict  of  Salem  lies  between  North  Latitude 
East  Longitude  77°  32'  0"  to  79°  5 


11°  1'  to  12°  57' 
'  0".  It  is  boun 
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(or  regur),  and  mixed  soils,  besides  which  special  mention  is  due  to  the 
white  or  salt  soil  (Chaudu-man  or  Kalar-bhumi),  which  is  generally  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand  containing  large  quantities  of  soda  and  potash 
and  some  common  salt,  these  salts  being  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  highly  felspathio  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  laterite  is 
either  pseudo-lateritio,  as  for  instance  the  decomposed  gneiss  on  the 
Shevaroys,  or  laterite  proper,  often  highly  conglomeratic,  which  “  consists 
essentially  of  an  agglomeration  of  little  rounded  particles  cemented 
together  by  a  ferruginous  sandy  day,  the  little  nodules  or  concretions 
being  more  distinct  in'  their  form  towards  the  upper  surface,  where 
they  become  darker  in  colour,  gradually  changing  from  a  yellowish  red 
to  dark  brown  or  black,  eventually  becoming  quite  polished  and  assuming 
a  semi-metallie  lustre.  Generally  these  consist  of  ferruginous  sandy 
clay,  concretionary  in  structure,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  composed 
of  iron  ore,  showing  a  grey  metallic  surface  when  broken;  grains  of 
sand  also  are  frequently  induded  in  the  mass,  which  sometimes  assumes 
a  true  conglomeratic  character.  The  matrix  or  cementing  material 
increases  in  quantity  from  the  interior  of  the  bed  to  the  surface,  the  latter 
being  harder  and  less  friable  than  the  interior,  which  is  clayey.  In  its 
least  compact  form  this  formation  occurs  as  a  gravel-like  accumulation  of 
small  rounded  pellets  of  impure,  clayey,  brown  hematite,  for  which  the 
very  suitable  name  of  ‘  pisiform  latsritic  gravel’  has  been  proposed  by 


the  black  soil  is  still  a  highly  vegetable 
to  weathering  influences. 

India  generally  there  is  possibly  more  of 
is  at  the  same  time  quite  sufficient  vegeta- 
regetable  organic  matter  necessary  for  the 

iy  put  forward  the  idea  of  this  soil  being  mainly  of 


The  coat  of  collecting  and  picking  for  tlie  PulSmpatti  furnaces  was 
about  li  rupees  per  ton,  and  the  carriage  thither  by  bandies  about  3i 
rupees;  heavy  charges,  which,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
charcoal,  eventually  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Porto-Novo  Company’s  works 
at  that  place.  ,  _  ,  .  . 

2  The  Gmlumahi  group  of  iron  beds  takes  its  name  from  the  Godumalai, 
a  fine  lofty  hill  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  great  valley 
Godumalai  stretching  eastward  from  Salem  along  the  southern  flanka 

Glonp-  0f  the  Shevaroy,  TenSndSmalai  and  KalrSyan  mountains. 

»__•  3!  _ jpftf  T  -will  nail  the 


to  the  workmen,  ae  they,  find  the  stone  very  brittle  in  parts. 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  vessels  appears  to  be  one  of  their  great 
recommendations.  They  are  said  to  be  specially  employed  by  Brahmans. 

The  three  principal  localities  where  these  beds  of  potstone  occur  and 
are  worked  are  TandagoundanpSlaiam,  17  miles  east-south-east  of  Salem  ; 
KaruptLr,  6  miles  north-west  of  Salem ;  and  Yerumaipatti,  9  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Nsmakal. 


Certain  beds,  probably  belonging  to  the  gneissie  series,  have  been  worked 
for  emery  or  corundum,  which  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  exported  from 
Salem.  The  localities  where  these  occur  were  not  visited  by  Mr.  King  or 
myself,  and  nothing  appears  ever  to  have  been  published  about  them  from 
which  to  judge  of  their  nature.  Rubies  are  said  to  have  been  found  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  same  places,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  on  whose 
authority  the  statement, was  based. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  metamorphie  rooks  of  the  district  are  two 
groups  of  rocks  which  must  themselves  be  looked  upon  as  of  metamorphie 
origin ;  these  axe,  firstly,  the  quarts  veins,  and,  secondly,  the  magnesite  veins, 
occurring  so  numerously  at  chalk  hills  near  Salem. 

The  former  group,  the  quarts  veins,  are  with  one  exception  of  little  interest 
in  the  Salem  District  as  far  as  they  are  known.  They  are  few  in  number 
and  small  in  size  as  a  rule.  Only  three  need  be  here  referred  to ;  these 

1.  A  vein  of  large  size  on  the  north  face  of  the  Melakupur  hill  three 

miles  weBt-south-west  of  Attur,  and 

2.  A  large  vein  three  miles  south-east  of  Morapirr  railway  station, 

both  which  veins  are  full  of  cavities  left  by  the  removal  of  some 
mineral  forming  rhombic  crystals.  What  that  mineral  was  cannot 
now  hfe  determined. 
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The  other  localities  at  which  magnesite  veins  are  found  are— 

1.  Near  Mutunaikanpatti,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the 

village  and  six  miles  south-east  of  Nomakal. 

2.  Powtram  (written  Pavitram),  ten  miles  east-south-east  of  the  former 

locality. 

3.  A  little  north  of  Moorputty  and  six  miles  north-eastward  of  Pow- 

tram,  just  on  the  borders  of  Triehinopoly  District. 

4.  A  small  valley  opening  out  eastward  from  the  Ishannalai  (Iswara 

Malai),  nineteen  miles  east-south  of  Salem. 

At  all  these  places  the  magnesite  veins  appear  under  circumstances  strongly 
resembling,  though  on  a  very  small  scale,  those  found  at  the  “chalk 
hills.” 

No  traoe  of  any  organism  was  found  in  either  the  magnesite  or  the 
associated  siliceous  sinters,  and  there  is  no  evidence  by  which  to  fix  the 
geological  age  of  these  remarkable  examples  of  the  re-metamorphism  of 
metamorphic  rocks.  The  cause  of  this  re-metamorphism  appears  from 
careful  consideration  of  the  several  examples  cited,  and  still  more  from  the 
study  of  another  and  very  remarkable  case  at  Tripunguly  (eight  miles  north 
by  west  of  Triehinopoly)  to  be  the  action  of  thermal  waters  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  other  corrosive  gases. 


Ii/neom  Rocks. 

The  igneous  rocks  found  in  Salem  District  are  all  younger  than  the  great 
metamorphic  series  into  and  through  which  they  have  been  intruded  from 
below.  The  representatives  of  this  family  of  rooks  we  have  to  deal  with 
belong  to  two  groups,  the  granite  veins  and  the  trap  dykes  :— 

(l.)  Granite  set'™.— Beside  the  very  remarkable  flexus  of  granite  veins 
occurring  in  and  around  the  Sankagiridrug  already  mentioned  above,  but 
very  few  of  any  importance  occur  in  the  surveyed  area.  The  following  may 
be  named: — 

*  1.  A  vein  occurring  at  Calingapatti  in  the  Nssmakal  Taluk,  remarkable 
for  containing  felspar  crystals  of  huge  size.  These  are  associated 
with  large  plates  of  coarse  blackish-green  talc. 

2.  A  large  granite  vein  east  of  the  Travellers’  Bungalow  at  Valiapatti 
(on  the  Salem-Trichinopoly  road),  in  which  the  central  part  of 
the  masB  shows  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  quartz  and  felspar 
that  has  been  called  "graphic  granite”  from  the.  ends  of  the 
quartz  crystals  on  oross-fracture  surface  presenting  some  resem¬ 
blance  in  shape  to  Hebrew  characters.  The  sides  of  the  vein 
consist  of  common  quartzo-felspathic  granite  of  coarse  texture. 

8.  A  very  large  vein  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Salem-Bangalore 
road  from  close  to  Dharmapuri  to  the  foot  of  the  high  hills  east  of 
the  Thopiir  ghat,  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The  vein  is 
everywhere  much  obscured  by  debris  and  * 
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(2.)  Trap  dykes. — These  are  not  very  numerous  in  Salem  District,  but  some 
few  occur  which  are  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  be  noteworthy. 
These  are — 

1.  A  group  consising  of  five  very  large  dykes,  traversing  the  country 

north  of  the  Shevaroy  mountains  in  a  south-east  by  east  to 
north-west  by  west  direction.  These  rise  in  parts  into  high  ridges 
forming  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape.  .  They  are  traceable 
for  long  distances,  though  lost  sight  of  here  and  there  under  thick 
soil  or  jungle.  The  most  southerly  of  the  group,  which  crosses 
the  Kaurmalai,  a  great  hill  north  of  the  Shevaroy  mountains, 
and  the  Dharmapuri  mountains,  as  a  very  large  black  mound,  can 
be  followed  for  28  miles  including  breaks.  The  second  dyke, 
which  lies  five  miles  to  the  northward,  is  23  miles  long ;  while  the 
fourth  and  fifth  have  a  closely  parallel  course  of  some  28  miles 
from  their  eastern  extremity  to  where  they  leave  the  surveyed 
area.  How  much  further  they  may  extend  to  the  westward 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  two  northernmost  dykes  form  the  back¬ 
bone  as  it  were  of  hill  ridges  many  hundred  feet  high,  where  they 
cross  the  northern  part  of  the  Tenandemalai. 

2.  A  group  of  large  dykes  radiating  from  the  Paithurmalai,  a  group  of 

high  hills  lying  between  the  Kalrayanmalai  and  Pachaimalai.  The 
group  consists  of  two  principal  dykes  and  a  number  of  branches. 
The  former  are  remarkable  for  their  great  *  and  form  striking 
objects,  rising  into  high  black-crested  ridges  500  to  1,000  feet  and 
upward  over  the  plain.  The  more  important,  because  the  longer  of 
the  two,  has  a  course  of  17  miles  from  a  point  3  miles  east-south¬ 
east  of  Attar,  and  runs  generally  south-west  by  south.  The  second 
dyke  branches  off  from  the  first  about  6^  miles  from  its  southern 
extremity,  and  runs  for  14  miles  nearly  north-north-west.  Though 
of  great  size,  these  dykes,  like  the  great  majority  of  others  in  this 
region,  have  caused  no  apparent  disturbance  of  the  gneissio  rocks 
into  which  they  have  been  injected,  nor  can  any  fusing  or  other 
metamorphie  action  be  traced  where  the  two  sets  of  rocks  are  seen 
in  contact.  Prom  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  ocoupy  lines  of 
joint  fissures  which  were  already  in  existence  when  the  volcanic 
action  set  up  which  caused  the  intrusion  of  the  basaltic  trap,  and 
were  not  formed  by  violent  rupture  of  the  overlying  rocks,  which 
process  could  hardly  have  taken  place  without  great  disturbance  of 
the  strata  broken  through.  These  dykes  are  all  of  the  same  age. 
There  are  no  intersections  at  the  points  of  junction;  on  the 
contrary,  a  homogeneous  rock  branches  off  on  all  sides,  the  only 
difference  traceable  being  a  difference  in  the  texture  if  the  dykes 
be  very  dissimilar  in  size,  in  which  case  the  rock  in  the  smaller 
dykes  is  more  compact  and  fine-grained  than  in  the  larger  ones. 

3.  But  one  more  dyke  need  be  referred  to ;  it  is  a  large  dyke  running  in 

a  remarkably  straight  line  for  12  miles  north-east  by  northward 
from  the  northern  slope  of  the  NainSmalai  (8  miles  north-north- 


ript  due  to  white-aats. 
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east  of  Namakal).  This  dyke  is  remarkable  because  connected 
with  the  great  fault  and  dislocation  of  the  magnetic  iron  beds  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Bslukurichi  ridge  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  NainSmalai,  which  were  mentioned  when  describing  tho  iron 
beds  of  the  Thalaimalai-Kollimalai  group  (see  ante  p.  100).  The 
injection  of  the  trap  in  all  probability  took  place  along  an  old  line 
of  weakness  caused  by  the  faulting  of  the  rocks  and  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  fault. 

The  trap  rock  forming  these  dykes  is  in  most*  cases  a  coarse  black  basalt. 


SvhaSrial  Rooks. 

Two  leading  kinds  of  subaiirial  rocks  are  very  commonly,  though  not 
extensively,  developed  in  this  district  The  first  is  the  well-known  calcareous 
tufa  known  popularly  as  kunkur,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  lime¬ 
holding  rocks  by  rain-water,  which  deposits  the  lime  when  evaporating  at  or 
very  near  the  surface.  The  second  is  a  ferruginous  clay  incrustation  formed  on 
the  surface  of  ferruginous  rocks  weathering  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  e.g.,  the 
so-called  laterite  on  the  summits  of  the  ShSrarSyan  and  other  mountains. 
The  name  of  laterite  having  been  restricted  to  ferruginous  clayey  beds  of 
sedimentary  origin,  should  be  avoided  in  reference  to  such  strictly  subaerial 
rocks  as  the  capping  of  tho  ShSrarayan.  In  the  same  category  with  the 
iron-day  encrusting  the  highest  mountain  peaks  should  be  placed  the  local 
aggregations,  loose  or  compacted,  of  clayey  hmmatite  pellets  often  found  in 
or  underlying  highly  ferruginous  red  soils. 

The  Allmial  Deposits. 

The  alluvium  of  the  KSveri  has  not  been  studied  as  yet  in  this  district, 
and  the  alluvia  of  the  smaller  streams  are  too  unimportant  to  require 
special  notice.  The  valley  of  the  slightly  auriferous  PonSr  *  incognita. 

There  are  no  thermometrioal  means  available  for  the  whole  district.  The 
■  '  ^  readings,  owing  to  the  varying  elevation  of  the  different 

ETEonoxoov.  taluks,  of  one  station  would  he  no  guide  to  the  general 
temperature  of  another.  The  readings  for  a  year  have  been  given  in  the 
Taluk  Notices  of  Hosur  and  Salem.  The  average  district  rainfall  is  38-3-23 
inohes.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  monthly  rainfall  for  a  series 
of  seven  years  : — 


•Hiatus  in  manuscript  duo  to  white-anta.  The  words  omitted  axe  probably  “is  a 
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fatal  unless  neglected,  the  following,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are 
roughly  the  geographical  and  climatic  variations :  — In  the  Salem,  Attur 
and  Namakal  Taluks  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  congestion  of  Hie  liver 
and  a  tendency  to  jaundice  and  subsequent  dropsical  effusion.  On  the 
Kalrayans  and  ICollimalais  the  spleen  becomes  rapidly  and  in  many  cases 
enormously  enlarged,  the  fever  being  more  commonly  tertian,  in  type, 
remarks  which  in  a  lesser  degree  apply  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highlands  in  the  district,  the  Shevaroys  excepted,  where  it  frequently 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  sharp  attack  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  soon 
followed,  in  neglected  cases,  by  cerebral  complications.  Lastly,  at  Thoptir 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  it  is  known  to  be  caused  by  the  drinking- 
water  of  the  place,  some  gastric  disturbance  accompanies  the  attack,  which, 
if  not  averted,  leads  on  to  prostration,  serous  apoplexy  and  death.  This  I 
regard  as  by  far  the  most  dangerous  variety  ;  but  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  the 
fever  of  the  district  must  be  said  to  be  deoidedly  of  a  mild  type  and  very 
amenable  to  treatment.  I  give  below  the  admissions  and  deaths  from  fever 
for  the  last  five  years  in  the  Civil  Dispensary,  Salem. 


Guinea-worm. — Premising  that  guinea- worm  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  district,  and  exists  more  or  less  in  every 
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On  referring  to  the  records  of  the  Civil  Dispensary  I  find  that  143  out¬ 
patients  and  12  in-patients  have  been  treated  for  this  disease  since  the  1st 
March  1878  (twenty  months),  but  as  140  of  the  former  and  11  of  the  latter 
belonged  to  Salem  and  its  environs,  the  table  affords  little  information 
beyond  showing  the  great  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  town  and  taluk. 

Now  as  regards  the  difference  in  soil  and  water  in  the  two  areas  described 
above,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  neither  the  geological  nor  local  district 
knowledge  to  enter  into  any  minute  or  detailed  description ;  but  speaking 
generally,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  soil  of  the  lower  lying  tract  is  for 
the  most  part  red  earth  of  shallow  depth,  overlying  gneiss  rock  (whioh  is 
constantly  cropping  up  to  the  surface),  whilst  where  the  stratum  of  earth  is 
thin,  the  red  character  is  frequently  lost  and  the  soil  becomes  poor  and 
sandy.  In  the  higher  regions  the  outorop  of  the  rock  is  more  bold  and 
defined,  and  the  depth  of  the  soil  in  the  intermediate  valley  greater  and 


ore  ncn. 

Water-supply. — In  part  of  Dharmapuri  and  throughout  the  Uttankarai 


there  was  a  famine  m  the  neighbouring  districts  also,  and  the  people  robbed 
that  they  might  live.  They  eagerly  sought  for  the  wild  fruits  of  the  jungle 
and  of  the  trees  that  lined  the  wayside ;  they  turned  up  the  earth  for  such 
roots  as  possessed  nourishment ;  there  was  nowhere  to  fly  to,  and  the  country 
was  covered1  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  starvation.  Fourteen 
thousand  deaths  were  reported  from  cholera  alone,  which  probably  was  not 
a  tithe 1  of  the  number  that  so  fell ;  and  the  sickness  extended  to  the  brute 
creation,  for  the  cattle  also  were  exterminated  by  herds.  Somewhat  more 
than  525,000  acres  had  been  cultivated,  hut  even  official  inquiries  showed 
that  the  crop  had  entirely  failed  on  no  less  than  54,000  acres,  and  such 
investigations  could  not  extend  to  half  the  losses.  On  the  ryotwari  lands 
alone,  from  all  these  different  causes,  there  was  a  total  falling  off  in  the 
revenue  in  one  year  of  not  less  than  £30,000,  and  from  this  alone  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  there  was  then  a  great  famine  in  the  country.  The 
amount  of  assessment  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  cultivation,2  and 
Consequently  to  the  produce  raised.  All  changes  in  the  one  must  he 
proportionately  marked  in  the  other ;  and  in  this  instance  it  may  he  consi¬ 
dered  that,  for  such  scanty  crops  as  the  earth  did  yield,  the  extent  fell  short 
of  the  preceding  year  by  at  least  100,000  acres.  The  crops  on  these  lands 
were  ah  the  people  had  to  look  to ;  and  the  effect  of  such  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  produce  may  be  easily  imagined,  even  if  horrible  sickness  had 
not  added  to  the  general  distress.  It  was  not  till  the  new  grains  came  into 
the  market  in  the  following  year  that  prices  fell  at  all,  and  by  that  time 
had  become  cent  per  cent.;  but  it  was  long  before  they  fell  to  any  amount.” 

The  actual  loss  of  population  in  this  famine  is  not  known,  but  may  be 
gauged  from  Dr.  Cornish’s  figures,  according  to  which  the  population  in 
1833-34  ought  to  have  been  1,253,803,  whereas  in  1838,  or  five  years  later, 
it  was  only  898,233.  The  intermediate  famine  of  1866  was,  by  comparison, 
a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  but  while  it  lasted,  it  was  sharp  enough.  Prices 
were  then  as  follows : — 


Number  of  Seere  of  2  li.  per  Rupee. 


Works  and  relief -houses  were  provided  by  Government,  hut  the  crisis  soon 
passed.  Not  so  however  the  last  visitation.  There  had  been  signs  anfi 
warnings  by  which  this  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  tail  end  of  the 


1  Mr.  Dykes  can  hardly  expect  these  statements  to  he  accepted  literally. 
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north-east  monsoon  failed  both  in  1873  and  1874.  In  1875  the  north-east 
monsoon  was  almost  a  total  failure,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  in 
1876  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  on  both  of  which  the  district 
depends  for  its  water-supply,  failed  almost  completely.  The  pinch  began 
to  be  felt  in  October  1876,  but  people  still  hoped.  In  November  the  failure 
of  the  monsoon  beoame  an  established  faot,  grain-dealers  took  alarm,  and 
prices  rose  at  a  bound.  Dr.  Cornish  is  of  opinion  that  prices  begin  to  tell 
on  mortality  when  the  staple  grain  costs  from  If  to  2  Es.  for  30  lb.  In 
ordinary  years,  as  he  states,  they  are  sold  at  from  60  to  90  lb.,  and  he 
considers  that  when  prices  rise  so  as  to  permit  of  the  purchase  of  only  30  to 
40  lb.  per  rupee,  such  a  rate  cannot  long  be  maintained  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  rise  in  mortality.  On  the  average,  for  five  years  ending  1874,  the 
price  of  rSgi  in  Salem  was,  from  January  to  July,  from  37  to  38  lb.  per 
rupee,  and  from  August  to  December  it  ranged  from  35  to  40  lb.  From 
January  to  June  1875  the  staple  was  sold  at  31  or  32  lb.  per  rupee.  From 
July  to  November  prices  rose  to  23  lb.,  and  between  January  and  June 
1876  the  price  was  from  20  to  24  lb.  Prom  July  a  steady  rise  set  in, 
reaching  14  lb.  in  October,  10  lb.  in  November,  and  9  lb.  in  December, 
when  the  famine  was  fairly  recognised  and  starvation  stared  us  in  the  face 
on  every  side.  The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  the  famine  for  the 
years  1877  and  1878  : — 
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The  price  list  is  not  quite  an  index  of  the  scarcity,  as  quotations  for  dry 
grains  were  often  a  mere  form,  there  being  none  in  the  market.  The  hulk 
of  the  population  was  fed  on  imported  rice,  the  price  of  which  rose  up  in 
August  1877  to  one  rupee  for  11  lb.,  and  for  a  short  period  to  one  rupee 
for  5  lb.  On  one  date,  at  the  market  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  the  price 
actually  rose  to  one  rupee  for  2  lb.  For  the  first  nine  months  the  distriot 
staff  was  battling  almost  unaided  with  the  famine.  With  the  exception  of  one 
Bengal  Civilian,  whose  services  were  ohiefly  utilised  in  trying  magisterial 
cases,  a  Staff  Corps  Officer,  a  Medical  Officer  on  inspection  duty,  and  a 
Special  Deputy  Collector  or  two  make  up  the  sum  of  the  assistance  from 
outBide.  Meanwhile  the  duty  of  providing  and  superintending  camps, 
hospitals,  works,  kitchens  and  payments,  the  inspection  and  organisation  of 
gratuitous  relief,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  was 
thrown  on  the  ordinary  district  staff.  It  was  not  until  September  1877,  when 
136,941  deaths  had  been  registered,1  when  307,776  of  the  population  were 
being  gratuitously  fed,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  had  failed,  that  the 
Viceroy’s  visit  bore  fruit.  Then  the  Public  Works  Department,  whose  shaie 
in  famine  relief  works  had  previously  been  somewhat  restricted,  was  more 
largely  employed  in  providing  work  for  the  poor,  and  a  flood  of  famine  officers 
from  all  parts  of  India  was  poured  over  the  district.  The  heavy  rains  were  then 
setting  in  and  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  were  past ;  but  distress  still 
prevailed,  and  the  sequelae  of  the  great  crisis  were  still  strongly  marked.  It 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  horrorB  of  that  trying  time,  when  cholera, 
starvation,  small-pox,  famine  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  dropsy,  and  fever  were 
claiming  their  victims  by  thousands ;  the  dead  and  dying  lay  so  close  in  the 
camp  hospitals  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  without  treading  on  them,  and 
hard  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  up  to  the  pitiless  sky  floated 
the  black  or  yellow-green  smoke  from  the  pyres  on  which  as  many  as  24 
bodies  were  sometimes  burnt  together  in  a  single  camp  ;  when  the  cattle  lay 
gasping  for  breath,  licking  the  dust  for  food,  and  when  for  miles  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  to  be  found.  The  fruits  of  the  avenue  trees,  the  very 
leaves  and  grasses,  the  roots  and  berries  of  the  jungles,  failed  to  meet  the 
demand ;  the  ties  of  maternal  affection  failed,  and  even  respectable  women 
sold  their  honour  for  food.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  not  yet, 
over.  The  survivors  were  to  a  great  extent  smitten,  a  shower  of  rain  or  a 
breath  of  cold  wind  smote  them  down  by  hundreds,  guinea-worm  prevailed 
to  an  extent  never  witnessed  before,  and  such  was  the  depraved  blood  and 
vitality  of  the  poorer  olasses,  that  the  slightest  scratch  or  abrasion  turned 
into  a  spreading  and  sluggish  ulcer. 

The  excessive  north-west  monsoon  of  1877  drowned  the  crops  ;  blights, 
Bmut,  and  inseots,  in  quantities  before  unheard  of,  spoiled  or  devoured  the  ' 
residue.  Then  came  the  locusts,  almost  shutting  out  the  sky  and  covering 
square-miles  in  their  flight.  The  south-west  monsoon  of  1878  was  also 
excessive, ,  and  the  cumbu  crop  suffered  heavily,  the  tender  flowers  being 
washed  off,’  so  that  the  seeds  could  not  form.  Then,  again,  from  their  fast- 


1  Thenyijtwei  mortality,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  was  no  criterion  of  the  actual 
loss  of  life,  owing  to  the  defective  machinery  by  which  these  statistics  are  collected. 
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Masalmans,  forming  only  2’7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  48,327  were 
Sunnis  and  827  Shias,  9  were  Wahabis,  and  3,149  were  classed  as 
“  others.”  .The  Christian  population  totalled  13,333  or  0'7  per  cent., 
12,255  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1,078  were  Protestants.  If  the 
European  (256)  and  Eurasian  (377)  element  is  deducted,  the  totals  credited 
to  Missions  are  12,063  Roman  Catholics  and  637  Protestants.  Amongst 
Hindus  the  Vannians  (504,571)  predominate.  These,  elsewhere  spelt 
Vunniars,  are  by  Dr.  Cornish  said  to  be  “  agricultural  labouring  castes” 
and  synonymous  with  Pallis.  The  VSninrs  are  "  oilmongers.”  The  Vella- 
lara  or  “  cultivators  ”  (473,563)  come  next,  then  Pariahs  (273,193)  and 
“others”  (204,199).  As  regards  the  occupation  of  the  people,  336,327 
males  were  “cultivators”  and  118,206  “labourers,”  mostly  agricultural 
labourers.  These  figures  added  together,  and  doubled  to  include  femalos, 
would  give  only  454,533,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  as  engaged 
in  cultivation.  Dr.  Cornish  elsewhere  sots  down  more  than  one-half  as 
employed  on  the  land :  two-thirds  would  he  nearer  the  truth.  The 
“industrial”  classes  numbered  71,062  males,  “  personal  service”  or 
“  domestics  ”  30,941,  of  whom  many  are  probably  employed  on  the  land, 
and  commercial  ”  24,225.  The  service  of  Government  employed  2,082 
persons."  Under  the  heading  of  “  industrial  ”  are  40,056  males  employed 
on  “  dress,”  of  whom  the  majority  are  weavers.  There  are  few  villages 
of  any  importance  in  which  this  industry  is  not  practised,  but  it  suffered 
severely  during  the  famine.  Only  55,133  persons  or  2-8  percent,  of  the 
population  could  read  and  write,  and  of  these  only  276  were  females.  This 
is  an  item  in  which  the  next  census  will  show  a  marked  improvement.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  Native  Christian  population  is  not  so  well  educated 
as  the  Mahometan  community,  only  3-8  per  cent,  of  the  former  being  able 
to  read  and  write  against  7-3  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  population  in 
1880  is  oonsidsrably  less  than  that  returned  by  the  census  of  1871.  Hie 
oensns  of  March  1878  showed  only  1,559,896  inhabitants  remaining,  wliich, 
without  allowing  for  the  normal  growth  of  population  up  to  1876,  showed  a 
decrease  of  407,099  souls  or  20'7  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  1871,  adding  1|  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  have  increased  to 
2,119,219  by  1876,  and  this,  according  to  Dr.  Cornish’s  figures,  would  give 
a  total  mortality  pf  559,323  from  the  commencement  of  the  famine  up  to 
March  1878,  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  registered  deaths  from  April 
to  December  1878  exceeded  the  registered  births  by  20,774,  so  that  the 
total  diminution  of  population  during  the  two  years  of  famine  may  be 
estimated  at  580,097.  The  castes  enumerated  in  the  census  volume  are  as 
fallows  >— The  Brahmans  (28,817)  or  priest  caste,  who,  when  not  in  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  are  mostly  employed  in  the  servioe  of  the  different  pagodas,  as  . 
vakils,  writers,  &o.  Kshatriyas  (4,085)  or  warriors,  mostly  agriculturists, 
and  a  few  in  Government  service.  The  Chettis  or  trading  caste  (29,217),, 
who  also  find  employment  in  public  offices.  The  Vellalars  or  cultivators 
(473,563)  also  contribute  a  large  number  to  the  public  servioe,  as  also  do  the 
KanakkarB  or  professional  accountants  (2,976).  Besides  these  there  are  the 
£ammdlans  or  artisans  (36,781),  the  Idaiyars  or  shepherds  (90,398),  the 


1  This  is  not  intelligible  :  tie  Village  ; 


would  be  paid  to  a  more 
le  thoughts  of  the  simple 


ion  as  lias  not  teen  taken  from 
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The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  caete  sub-divisions  unnoticed  above 

Thus  one  man,  calling  himself  a  SSnakudian,  explains  that  by  this  lie 
means  a  Chetti ;  one  Cliendu  L&a  styling  himself  a  Kanojia,1  explains  that 
this  signifies  a  Brahman  amongst  Kajputs,  an  explanation  not  readily 
reconeileable  with  the  general  impression  that  Kajputs  are  Kshatriyas, 
Sarvaria  and  Gaudia  were  also  said  to  be  synonymous  with  Kanojia. 
Kanadian,  which  would  properly  mean  a  native  of  Kamara,  is  the  name  of 
a  caste,  just  as  Gentu,  which  generally  denotes  a  native  of  the  Telugu 
country,  is  used  by  Naidus  and  others  as  a  oaste  name.  One  Kanadian 
professed  to  be  a  SivaohEra  by  conversion,  which  is  possible  (vide  infra). 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  a  oaste  from  a  mere  soubriquet :  thus 
the  Telugu  oilmongerB,  who  use  one  bullock  to  turn  the  oil-press,  are  known 
as  onti-yeddu-gandln-vSndlu,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Tamil  oilmongers, 
who  use  two  bullocks  for  the  same  purpose.2 

The  Pallia,  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  agricultural  castes  in  the 
district,  are  divided  into  the  Arasam  Pallis,  the  Pandam  Pallia,  &c. ;  again  they 
are  known  as  “  Anju-nfil”  (5  days)  and  “  Pannendu-nSl  ”  (12  days)  Pallis, 
according  as  they  perform  the  funeral  ceremony  on  the  fifth  or  twelfth  day  after 
death.  The  Padittchis,  not  so  common  in  this  district  as  farther  south,  are  said 
to  be  a  division  of  Pallis.  The  Gollas  are  said  to  include  Naidus,  and  to  be  of 
two  kinds,  viz.,  shepherds  or  true  Gollas— in  which  caste  Krishna  assumed  one 
of  his  avath5rams-and  Boksham  Gollas,  who  work  in  treasuries,  count  money,. 
&o.  The  GollaB  are  said  strictly  to  exclude  from  oaBte  any  one  who  has 
been  mutilated,  a  rule  contrasting  strangely  with  that  mentioned  below  as 
prevailing  amongst  a  sub-division  of  the  MorasukSpus  who  enforce  mutilation. 
J8dar,  the  caste  name  assumed  by  some  Chettis,  generally  denotes  a  weaver, 
Kaikalar  being  another  caste  name  having  the  same  meaning.  A  Mudali 
may  also  be  a  JSdar,  and  DevSnga  is  another  caste  name  assumed  by  those 
who  follow  the  same  industry.  MSdarakSran  is  a  oaste  name  amongst 
basket-makers,  of  whom  others  say  that  they  belong  to  the  SivSrajSti. 
The  latter  apparently  must  not  be  confused  with  the  SiviSrajSti,  said  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Boyer  or  bearer  caste ;  and  again  one  ThimmarSya  Naidu, 
who  said  that  he  was  a  Boyer,  contended  that  this  was  identical  with  the 
Besta  caste,  and  included  both  fishermen  and  palanquin-bearers.  It  is  not 
generally  recognised  that  the  term  “Boy,”  applied  to  the  Madras  body- 
servant,  who  is  as  often  as  not  a  Pariah,  is  really  a  contraction  of  the  Telugu 
word  Boyyi  or  “  bearer,”  the  name  so  familiar  in  Bengal.  The  Pariah 
derives  his  name  from  parai,  a  drum.or  tom-tom,  suoh  as  is  used  in  making 
proclamations,  and  which  no  man  of  another  caste  could  beat  under  penalty 
of  expulsion.  Paniehavan,  a  corruption  of  “  Pani-seygiravan,”  literally 


1  These  caste  names  and  their  signidcatione  have  been  noted  in  the  course  of  business,  and 
may  be  inoorrect  in  some  instances,  as  natives  are  often  strangely  ill-informed  on  the, 

subject  of  caete' which  eo  nearly  touches  them. 

2  By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  day  when  this  was  written  the  writer  came  across  the 

following  passage  in  Household  Words  for  30th  October  1858  :  “  A  certain  tribe  of  wise- 

oil-makers  in  Talingana,  who  use  two  oxen  in  the  mill  .when  pressing,  out  their  oiVwifi 
hold  no  communication  with  another  tribe  which  uses  only  one.  They  will  follow  neither, 
the  same  gods  nor  the  same  leaderB ;  they  will  not  marry  nor  give  in  marriage ;  they  will 
not  eat  nor  pray  with  them,  for  the  two-oxen  men  hold  their  one-ox  brother  a  being 
accursed,  degraded  and  outcast.” 
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expected  to  commit  suicide.  (Cf.  “Wilis,  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  i,  p.  515.)  “Pm. 
naiya,  tie  present  minister  of  Maisur,  relates  an  incident  of  a  Lingayat 
friend  of  his  who  had  unhappily  lost  his  portable  god,  and  came  to 
take  a  last  farewell.  The  Indians,  like  more  enlightened  nations,  readily 
laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  every  sect  but  their  own,  and  Puraaiya  gave 
him  better  counsel.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  preceding  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  sect  should  assemble 
on  the  bank  of  some  holy  stream,  and  placing  in  a  basket  the  lingam 
images  of  the  whole  assembly,  purify  them  in  the  sacred  waters.  The 
destined  victim,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  suddenly  seized 
the  basket,  and  overturned  its  contents  into  the  rapid  KSvSri.  , 1  Now, 
my  friends,’  said  he,  '  we  are  on  equal  terms :  let  us  prepare  to  die 
together.’  The  discussion  terminated  according  to  expectation.  The  whole 
party  took  an  oath  of  inviolable  secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided 
himself  with  a  new  image  of  the  lingam.”  There  is  according  to  general 
report  a  catholicity  amongst  the  SivachSras  not  found  in  other  Hindu  cults, 
in  that  they  admit  converts.  Wilks,  for  instance,  mentions  that  originally 
Brahmans  were  excluded  and  looked  down  on  by  the  Jangams.  Certain 
Psligars  are  said  to  have  made  women  of  other  castes  converts  by  tying  the 
lingam  under  cover  of  the  proverb  above  mentioned.  There  are  Kanadian 
SivachSras,  Morasu  SivachSras,  also  called  Goundans,  MoniakSrajSti 
SivachSras,  &c.  It  is  by  no  means  strictly  true  that  the  castes  are  so 
stereotyped  as  to  wholly  prohibit  a  passage  from  one  to  another,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  Tamil  proverb  “  Kalian  Haravan :  ganathsl  Agamu- 
dian;  molla  molla  VellSlan,  VellSlan  MudaliSr,”  is.,  a  Kalian,  by  which 
may  be  meant  a  common  thief,  may  come  to  be  a  Maravan,  who  is 
possibly  an  uncommon  thief  ;  then  by  respectability  he  may  develops  into  as 
Agamudian,  and  by  slow  and  small  degrees  become  a  V ellalan,  from  whioh 
he  may  rise  to  be  a  MudaliSr.  Cases  certainly  have  been  known  where 
a  Pariah  was  accepted  as  a  Pillai,  and  where  other  Sudra  caste  persons  were 
known  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Masalman  parents.  The  Morasukapu  has 
been  mentioned  above,  and  a  sub-division  of  this' class,  known  as  "  VeraLu 
ichS  kspulu  ”  or  “  the  people  who  give  their  fingers,”  deserves  mention  as 
being  largely  represented  in  the  Balaghat.1 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  narrated  by  Wilks  (p.  273,  vol.  i,  2nd  Edit.) 
at  some  length.  It  is  briefly  this  :  Mahadeo  or  Siva  was  in  great  peril, 
and  had  concealed  himself  in  the  kernel  of  a  “lingatunda”  from  a 
rSkshasa  who  was  pursuing  him,  to  whom  a  husbandman  indicated,  by  the 
little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  the  hiding  place  of  Siva,  who  was  only 
rescued  from  his  peril  by  the  interposition  of  Vishnu.  On  emerging  froi# 
his  hiding-place  Siva  decreed  that  the  husbandman  should  forfeit  the  ' 
offending  finger.  The  culprit’s  wife,  “  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field  with , 
food  for  he®  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentenoe,  threw  herself  at  the 


1  They  are  found  in  the  Bagalnr  and  Berikai  P&laiams  in  the  villages  of  Eeddakudaiu, 
Mudugnxiki,  and  Amuthukondapalli ; .  at  Kakad&sam  near  Thalli ;  at  TJrlakasund  ram  near 
DenkanikOta ;  at  Sankara  R&yanapuram,  TJdiadurgam,  and  Osahalli  near  Kelamangalam ; 
at  Kftrupalli  on  the  TFdenapaHi  road ;  and  at  84manapalli  and  Moranapalli  on  the  Sulagiri 
road :  possibly  at  many  other  places. 


call  themselves  Turuvalar ;  at  least  this  was  given  as  a  caste  name  by 
one  MuttavSdi  whose  family  were  hunters.  The  Turuvalar  are  distinguished 
as  the  Kattukudugirajsti,  a  name  derived  from  a  custom  amongst  them 
which  authorises  temporary  matrimonial  arrangements.  The  Eeddis, 
according  to  their  proverb,  would  claim  to  be  the  cultivating  caste  par 
exceUeim,  e.g.,  “  those  are 

Eeddis  who  get  their  living  by  cultivating  the  earth.’'  They  have  many 
suh-divisions,  which  may  eat  together  but  may  not  intermarry,  The 
Yeralama  Eeddis  however  do  not  eat  with  the  others,  and  abstain  from 
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are  said  to  be  a  division  of  the  Pallia.  The  Pallans  are  another  agricultural 
,  class,  of  lower  origin  and  position  than  the  Pallis.  The  Valluvars  seem  to  he 
j  a  superior  sort  of  Pariahs,  and  are  said  to  he  the  descendants  of  a  Brahman 
j  and  a  Pariah  woman.  They  act  as  pujaris  or  gurus  to  the  Pariahs.  The 
MorasukSpus,  who  mostly  speak  Kanarese,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Morasa  VelMars,  who  speak  Tamil.  What  the  TTdaiSne  are  is  not  very 
clear.  Some  say  they  are  a  race  of  Kshatriyas;  others  call  them  Palli 
VeUalars,  and  others  again  say  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Nsttamans. 
The  latter  are  said  not  to  he  a  separate  caste,  the  name  being  applicable 
to  the  highest  persons  in  each  caste.  They  are  rarely  found  out  of  the 
TalaghSt,  and  are  there  less  common  than  further  south.  The  Saliar  area 
class  of  weavers  said  to  he  descended  from  a  Kshatriya  woman  and  a  • 
Yaisya  mail.  What  the  KSySth  oaste  may  be  has  not  been  ascertained.1 
The  PandSrams  are  said  to  be  Saivas  who  live  by  begging.  They  are  less 
common  here  than  in  the  south.  The  ThumbirSns,  also  comparatively 
rare,  are  said  to  be  something  of  the  same  kind  as  the  PandSrams,  only 
more  respectable.  They  seem  to  exercise  some  priestly  functions.  Dlk- 
'  shatar  is  not  the  name  of  a  caste  but  a  title,  like  Pundit,  given  to  those 
supposed  to  be  of  pious  life  and  learned  in  the  Vedas.  One  Krishnien 
called  himself  a  Thsdan  by  caste ;  he  was  pujsri  to  the  VenkatrSmanasami 
Koil  at  Mukandr ;  his  father’s  name  was  Chinna  DSsien.  This  assumption 
of  the  Brahman  suffix  “  ien  ”  is  not  nncommon.  Thsdan  or  Dasan  appears 
to  be  the  Tamil  equivalent  of  the  Telugu  Dssari,  this  being  the  name  given 
to  a  class  of  people  who  go  from  house  to  house  beating  a  gong  and  begging. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  MSrSndahalli  an  entirely  new  caste  has  arisen  in 
comparatively  recent  years  named  Pinchikuntar.  These  people  are  servants  to 
the  KudiSnavars,  or  cultivators,  a  name  assumed  commonly  by  VellSlars  and 
Pallis.  The  story  is  that  a  certain  Vellalan  had  102  children,  101  males  and  1 
female.2  Of  the  males  one  was  lame,  and  his  100  brothers  made  a  rule  that 
each  of  them  would  provide  him  with  one  kolagam  of  grain  and  one  fanam 
each.  year.  They  got  bln,  married  to  a  Telugu  woman  of  a  different  caste,  and 
the  musicians  who  attended  the  ceremony  were  paid  nothing,  the  brothers 
alleging  that  as  the  bridegroom  was  a  cripple  the  musicians  should  officiate 
from  charitable  motives.  The  word  Pinchikuntar  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Telugu  words  Bhihska  =  begging,  and  kurtti  =  lame.  Mihha  in  Tamil  is 
.  picchai,  whence  pinehi,  and  kunti  turned  into  a  plural  Tamil  noun  becomes 
hmtwr.  The  descendants  of  this  married  pair,  a  YelMan  and  a  Telugu 
woman,  having  no  caste  of  their  own,  became  known  as  Piochai  or  Finchi- 
kuntars.  They  are  treated  as  “  Kudipinnai  ”  by  the  Yellalars,  and  to  the 
present  day  receive  their  prescribed  miras  from  the  VelMa  descendants 
of  the  100  brothers,  to  whom,  on  marriages  and  other  festivals,  they  do 
service  by  relating  the  genealogies  of  such  Yellalars  as  they  are  acquainted 


1  In  Bengal  the  name  ie  applied  to  the  writers  in  the  cuteberries,  called  gumaatas  in  the 


®  There  is 
play  in  the 
Any  one  n 


8  a  touch  ol  realism  about  this  worth  noting.  The  one  female  has  no  part  to 
story  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  sort  of  set-ofi  to  the  101  males, 
night ’have  invented  a  story  about  the  101  males,  but  when  the  one  female 
jd  unnecessarily,  the  tendency  would  be  to  credit  the  story,  aa,  if  a  fabrication 
odd  female  would  have  had  no  place. 
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being  used  by  Sudras  to  denote  the  caste-mark  of  both  sects.  The  Saiva 
mark  is  commonly  three  smears  of  ashes  or  chalk  across  the  forehead 
in  a  line  with  the  eyebrows.  The  Yishnu  trident  is  said  to  he  an  emblem 
of  Vishnu  lying  on  his  back  and  mewed  from  the  ground  at  a  distance  , 
the  right  and  left  prongs  being  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the  centre; pmng 
Praianati  •  the  patham  may  he  intended  for  the  appendages,  hut .possibly 
.  thh  is  a  dander" invented  by  the  Saivas.  Certainly  some  of  the  head  and 
tailpieces  which  appear  in  illustrations  of  native  hooks  seem  to  _  e“‘°^ 
the  theory.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  patham  is  Niladem,  one  of 
Vishnu’s  wives,  in  prints  represented  by  a  lotus  flower 
was  bom.  The  centre  mark  is  StrldSvi,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three 
wives.  The  right  and  left  prongs  are  the  feet  of  Vishnu.  In  prints  a  sort 
of  box  is  delineated  under  the  centre  lotas  flower  and  called  pittam.  _  Tins 
°  supposed  to  represent  Bhtidevi,  the  third  wife,  but  is  not  mduded l  m  the 
caste  mark  as  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  taken  to  be ^hudSvi.  Female 
devotees  amongst  Vaishnavas  wear  a  horizontal  ^ 

a  perpendicular  line  of  red  or  yellow.  So  amongst  Saivas, . TTf 
three  horizontal  smears  of  chalk  and  a  hotta  or  spot  of  r 
It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  Saiva  wears  the  Vishnu  mark  and  net  tend. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  poor:  they  are  fairly  honest,  except  when 
engaged  in  litigation  j  nor  is  their  heathen  morality  to  he  despised  when 

compared  with  the  practice  of  European  nations.  ESgi  is  8  S  ?  te 

contLied  by  the  lower  and  rice  hy  the  upper  desses  So  long  as -  fee :  wanta 
of  the  day  are  supplied,  the  poorer  dasses  8 

The  force  of  custom,  the  dosely  drawn  ties  of  tandred  m  un(Uvuled  f amdies, 
and  caste  rules  have  much  to  do  with  this.  Where  discontent  prevails  it  s 
generally  amongst  the  so-called  educated  dasses.  The  ortoiary  agricul- 
tarist  rises  before  dawn,  if  indeed  he  has  not  slept  in  his  field  all  night ; 
ploughing,  holing  with  the  picotta,  and  such  like  employments  occupying 
him.  untilthe  heat  of  the  day  warns  him  that  he  and  his  catfle  need  repose. 
The  morning  meal  is  generally  the  cold  remains  of  the  Pre™)U®  “g 
supper,  the  latter  being  often  the  ordy  meal  cooked,  but  when  theycan 
aZd  it  they  have  three  full  meals  a  day.  Towards  ihe  afternoon  ha 
resumes  work  and  often  stays  out  until  “  lamp-lighting  time,  when i  h 
returns  to  his  home.  A  piece  of  white  doth  round  his  loins  and  another 
for  his  head,  with,  in  cold  weather,  a  rough  cumlly  (blanket)  form  his  only 
attire.8  His  wife  is  orally  simple  in  her  mode  of  life.  Her  one  doth 
mayor  may  not  he  annually  renewed  at  the  PssyeZ  feast  in  January,  and 
ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  more  or  less  as  the  husband's  circumstances  admit, 
form  her  bravery  together  with  the  inevitable  Uah.  The  children  some- 
■  ZL  to  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more,  go  in  a  state  of  nudity,  relieved 
perhaps  by  a  piece  of  string  round  the  waist  which  sustains .the  a"*1 
or  heart-shaped  piece  of  stiver  °Masata  JiHnd  by 

of  their  figures.  The  houses  and  furniture  of  the  people  are  the  same  as 
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throughout  the  Kamatic.  Oyer  the  Talaghst  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
BSrahmahal  Tamil  is  the  language  in  general  use,  Telugu  is  generally 
spoken  in  the  northern  portion  of  Krishnagiri,  and  in  the  Balsghst 
Kanarese  has  the  mastery;  Telugu  and  Tamil,  the  latter  comparatively 
rarely,  being  also  spoken. 

The  normal  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  are  as  follows : — Men, 
2  annas ;  women,  1|  annas ;  children  (male  or  female), 
Waoes.  j  q  pies>  ppkg  or  navvy  caste  get  twice  as  much, 

but  they  generally  work  by  task,  at  which  they  gain  more  than  by  daily 
wages.  Were  their  providence  equal  to  their  industry,  they  would  surely 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  but  they  rarely  save.  They  mostly  speak  Telugu. 
The  wages  of  a  working  goldsmith  vary  with  the  value  of  the  materials,  but 
may  be  taken  on  an  average  at  8  annas  per  diem.  A  blacksmith  gets 
8  annas,  a  carpenter  from  8  to  10  annas,  bricklayers  from  6  to  10  annas. 

The  chief  industry  is  weaving,  which  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  large 
town  or  village,  and  the  weavers  of  Salem  and  Ghazipur 
Tbabe8™™3  AND  are  especially  noted.  Carpets  of  great  beauty  and 
superior  workmanship  are  made  in  the  Salem  jail.  Good 
iron  and  steel  are  made,  but  only  on  a  small  scale,  an  attempt  to  utilize 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  on  a  large  scale  having  failed  owing  to  the 
cost  of  charcoal.  In  Salem  there  are  several  cutlers,  whose  wares  for 
temper  and  finish  are  reputed  throughout  India.  Jaggery,  cotton,  hides, 
indigo,  saltpetre,  salt,  grains,  betel,  areoa-nut,  coir,  jungle  produoe,  &c., 
pass  freely  in  and  out  of  the  district,  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  source  of 


Savings  are  for  the  most  part  invested  in  jewellery  or  spent  in  adding  to 
stock.  That  a  great  portion  of  surplus  cash  goes  to  the 
^orAccunv.  grog-shop  may  be  inferred  from  the  falling  off  in  abkari 
during  and  since  the  famine.  The  ryots  are  backward 
in  the  matter  of  digging  wells,  the  sums  obtained  for  this  purpose  under  the 
Hand  Improvement  Act  having,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  been  spent  in 
procuring  food.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  peasantry  are  in  a  state  of  indebted^ 
ness,  they  have  no  particular  object  in  effecting  improvements,  as  any 
surplus  wealth  they  may  accumulate  goes  into  the  pocket  of  their  creditors. 
It  is  not  probable  that  money  is  ever  lent  for  less  than  1  per  cent,  per 
mensem,  and  doubtful  borrowers  have  to  pay  from  3  per  cent,  and  more. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  operations  of  the  License  Tax  in 
1878,  is  a  fair  gauge  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  people : — 
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te  fully  Eupee  1-8.  The  retail  price  of  cotton  retained  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  district  was  Enpees  122  in  Fasli  1286  and  Eupees  111  in  Fasli 
1287  per  candy  of  500  lb.  It  would  take  about  11  aoree  to  produce  one 
candy,  and  if,  adding  the  assessment,  or  say  Eupees  16-8,  the  cost  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  Eupees  104-8  (8  >;  11  +  Eupees  16-8)  the  profit  on  11  acres  would 
be  about  Eupees  6-8  or  about  Annas  9-6  per  acre !  The  profit  on  wholesale 
prices,  with  cost  of  carriage  added,  would  appear  to  leave  no  margin  what¬ 
ever  for  the  cultivators.  The  condition  of  the  weavers,  said  to  number 
18,000,  was  reported  as  deteriorating  owing  to  large  importation  of  cheap, 
English  goods. 

The  particulars  of  area  irrigated  in  1877-78  and  1878-79  is  given  as 
follows: — 


would  be  useless  to  carry  the  comparison  farther  down  as  the  effects  of 
famine  are  still  perceptible  in  almost  every  branch  of  revenue. 

The  district  having  no  sea-board,  emigration  is  inconsiderable;  but  || 
few  coolies  go  to  Ceylon,  the  French  colonies  and  Burmah. 
Emhhutios-.  There  is  no  immigration  to  speak  of. 

"Weights  ash  The  ordinary  weights  and  measures  are  as  follows : — 
Meastjeeb.  ' 

Of  Tim. 


60  Tharp  arsis  . .  . .  . .  =1  VinSdi. 

60  YinSdis  ..  ..  ..  =  1  Nsligai  or  Indian  hour  of 

24  English  minutes. 

2£ Nsligai  ..  ..  ..  =  1  Orai  ot  English  hour  of 

60  English  minutes. 

8f  do.  ,.  ..  ..  —  1  Muhiirtham. 

7-1  do.  ..  ..  ..  =  1  Jsmam  or  watch  =  3 

English  hours. 


or  time  of  tvinar  the  evening  plough.  The 

expression  “the  sun  was 

head  ”  is  comparatively  ra 

64  Rupees  weight 

e  for  midday. 

Of  Grain. 

1  Msnam. 

1  Vallam. 

40  Yallams 

= 

1  Kandagam. 

1  Tolah 

Of  Solids. 

1  Rupee  weight 

3  Tolahs 

.  .  — 

1  Pallam. 

8  Pallams 

.  .  = 

1  Seer. 

,  .  =* 

1  Vise. 

.  .  = 

1  Thadaiyam. 

.  .  = 

1  Maund. 

. .  = 

1  Pothi. 

a  Pothis 

..  = 

1  Bsram. 

12  laches 

Of  Distance. 

1  Poot  or  Adi. 

•  3  Peet 

1  Gajam  or  yard. 

6  do. 

. .  = 

1  MSr  or  fathom. 

J  Naligai  Yali 

..  — 

1  Mile. 

7j  Nsligai  Yali  or  i 

I  Kadam 

10  Miles. 

33  Square  Poet 

Of  Land. 

1  Kuli. 

40  Kulis  . . 

*•  » 

1  Acre. 
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times  mixed ;  but  often,  it  is  probable,  one  or  other  as  suits  the  interest  of 
the  stamping  maistry,  to  please  the  merohant  who  brings  the  measure.  The 
difference  between  the  weight  of  old  and  new  gram  is  16  or  17  per  cent.  In 
Salem  Taluk  the  gram  used  for  testing  is  said,  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
and  in  other  taluks  the  gram  in  use  is  nearly  as  old.  The  use  of  a  test  of 
this  kind  has,  it  appears  to  me  clearly  established,  enlarged  the  measures  by 
degrees.  Thus  the  Easipttr  Sub-Magistrate  reports  that  the  people  com¬ 
plain  that  the  new  measure,  though  supposed  to  be  136  tolas,  is  really  one- 
eighth  measure  larger  than  the  old  mamfd  measure,  which  was  144  tolas. 
Complaints  have  also  reached  me  from  Dharmapuri  that  the  measures 
stamped  when  operations  were  begun  some  years  ago  are  now  too  small,  and 
this  is  attributed  to  use;  but  the 'real  cause  is  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  standard,  as  the  testing  gram  gets  lighter  with  age.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
mamul  standards  are  expressed  in  old  gram,  the  result  of  the  use  of  this  as 
a  test  makes  the  Board’s  table  and  standards  inapplicable,  inasmuoh  as  the 
measures  actually  used  are  considerably  larger, '  and  prices  consequently 
considerably  lower  than  they  are  supposed  to  he.  *  *  * 

“  The  measures  referred  to  are  stamped  measures  now  in  use,  and  collected 
with  reference  to  Board’s  Proceedings,  No.  1,662,  dated  13th  June  1879. 

1  arrange  them  in  groups.  The  first  comprises  the  measures  supposed  to  be 

equalized  with  the  Salem  measure,  for  which  the  Board’s  standard  was  132 
tolas  of  rice  and  the  customary  standard  136  tolas  of  gram.  The  second 
group  is  the  Sub-division  measures  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  attempted  to  make 
the  pucka  seer,  80  tolas  of  rice,  hut  which  are  now  supposed  to  contain 
80  tolas  of  gram.  The  third  comprises  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  Vaniam- 
bsdi  standard  is  90  tolas,  the  rest  are  from  63  to  66  tolas  of  rice,  hut  tested 
for  the  like  weights  of  gram.  Por  grain  tests  of  the  measures,  I  procured 
four  specimens  of  rice  and  gram  actually  on  sale  in  the  bazaar  and  used 
them  mixed.  , 

“  Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Board’s 
heaping  table  and  of  the  measures  sent  up  from  the  taluks,  it  results  that  the 
old  gram  used  for  testing  averages  102'39  tolas  to  100  cubic  inches.  The 
Board’s  conversion  data  give  116'59  tolas  to  100  cubic  inches.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  recorded  prices  are  some  15  per  cent.  out. 

“It  is  no  use  attempting  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  test  continues.” 

Por  the  proposals  to  remedy  the  existing  confusion  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Proceedings  above  quoted. 

The  currency  is  generally  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies.  The  pies  are  com¬ 
monly  called  “  cash,”  the  English  sovereign  being  known  as  “  pound  cash.” 
The  poor  classes  commonly  speak  of  a  “  duddu  ”  =  4  cash  or  J  of  an  anna, 
but  there  is  now  no  such  coin.  The  ordinary  quarter  anna  is  called  “  mukksi 
duddu  ”  or  J  of  a  duddu.  The  anna,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  sixteenth  of 
a  rupee,  and  the  silver  coins  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  so  many  fractions, 
J,  A  or  £  of  a  rupee  as  the  ease  may  be.  The |  duddu  ”  is  a  term  usedfor 

2  oash,  a  coin  representing  that  value  having  been  formerly  coined.  The 
2-anna  piece  is  called,  a  “panam”  or  “  fanam,”  “panam”  being  the 
generic  term  for  money.  The  “  varagan”  or  pagoda,  =  3|  rupees,  is  a 
coin  often  spoken  of  in  computation.  In  rural  tracts  there  are  traces  of  a 
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coinage  not  generally  known.  Thus  in  one  ease 1  a  sum  of  money  stated  to 
be  “  Puli  69,  Maili  26,  and  Kasi  54  ”  was  said  to  be  tbe  equivalent  of 
Eupees  243-9-3  in  Pasli  1231  =  A.D.  1821.  Tbe  puli  was  probably  a 
gold  coin  with  a  tiger  (puli)  engraved  on  it  and  =  about  3|  rupees  or 
one  pagoda.  Tbe  “  maili  ”  may  bave  borne  the  representation  of  a  peacock 
(maiyal),  wbicb  would  bring  us  possibly  back  to  tbe  days  when  gold  and 
peacocks  were  exported  from  tbe  Wynaad  Opbir;  the  kasi  seems  to  be  our 
old  friend  “  cash.’’  Of.  Ool.  Eead’s  report,  p.  248  Chap.  V. 


1  Suit  No.  1  of  1879  on  the  file  .of  the  Sub-Collector. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Up  to  tlie  year  1875  the  abkari  revenue  was  conducted  on  the  “  farming” 
AbxIhi  system,  the  farmers  having  the  monopoly  of  the  Sale  both 
of  arrack  and  toddy.  In  the  year  1875  the  Salem 
District  was  selected  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  as  a  suitable  one  for  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  excise  system,  as  it  was  known  that  under  the 
old  farming  system  most  of  the  taluks  had  been  managed  on  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  by  former  renters,  inasmuch  as  they  had  manufactured  nearly 
all  the  spirits  required  for  each  taluk  at  a  central  distillery,  under  their  own 
superintendence,  and  had  supplied  them  to  the  vendors  on  the  dowle  system, 
the  vendor  who  undertook  to  sell  the  largest  quantity  of  liquor  per 
mensem  was  given  the  license  for  any  particular  locality,  and  he  paid  for 
the  liquor  to  the  renter  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  recouping  himself  as  he 
sold  it  to  his  customers.  What  Mr.  Daly  ell  terms  the  “  experimental  excise 
system”  had  already  been  on  its  trial  in  five  other  districts,  and  the  plan 
adopted  for  Salem  was  based  on  this,  the  new  system  being  supposed  to 
combine  the  moral  checks  of  the  Sadr  distillery  system  (which  professed  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  revenue  from  the  minfmirm  of  consumption)  with  the 
financial  advantages  of  the  farming  system,  and  would  be  free  from  many  of 
the  defects  which  were  inherent  in  both  those  modes  of  managing  the  excise 
revenue.  The  main  differences  between  the  improved  excise  system  and  the 
experimental  excise  system  are— (1)  that  under  the  former  the  duty  on  spirits  • 
is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  actual  selling  price  of  spirits  in  the  districts 
concerned,  instead  of  being  an  arbitrary  rate ;  (2)  that  the  contractors  are 
not  permitted  to  sell  spirits  beyond  a  fixed  maximum  price,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  securing  to  themselves,  a  large  profit  on  a  small  and  easily 
managed  consumption,  to  the  detriment  of  the  excise  duty  and  the  neglect 
of  the  supply  of  outlying  tracts  of  country  ;  and  (3)  that  a  minimum 
guaranteed  revenue  for  each  district  is  arrived  at  by  tenders  in  the  open 
market,  so  that  a  public  estimate  may  be  occasionally  obtained  of  that 
normal  consumption  of  spirits  in  each  locality  upon,  which  the  State  is 
entitled  to  levy  its  excise.  The  improved  farming  system  requires  that  all 
spirits  shall  be  sold  at  certain  specified  strengths,  and  at  retail  rates  between 
certain  specified  minima  and  maxima.  It  also  provides,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  spirits  at  central  distilleries,  which  are  subjeot  to 
Government  inspection,  and  requires  that  detailed  accounts  shall  be  kept  at 
all  distilleries  and  shops  for  the  information  of  the  officers  of  excise.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  farming  system  (1873-74)  the  total  abkari  revenue,  the 
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toddy  and  arrack  farms  being  combined,  was  Rupees  3,72,088.  The  tender 
accepted  for  arraok  (Messrs.  Wilson  and  Company)  promised  a  guaranteed 
revenue  of  Rupees  3,41,000,  and  the  toddy  farm  sold  talukwar  for  Rupees 
1,39,430,  the  two  combined  promising  Rupees  4,80,430.  From  various 
causes — the  bad  seasons,  high  prices  charged,  competition  of  toddy,  &o. — 
the  new  arrack  contract  broke  down  in  the  very  first  year,  and  Government 
accepted  a  compromise  whereby  the  renters  were  allowed  to  pay  on  issues 
only.  Then  came  the  famine,  and,  what  with  loss  of  population,  bad  seasons, 
general  poverty,  &o.,  the  renters  never  had  a  fair  trial.  When  the  period 
of  the  contract  entered  into  in  1875  had  expired,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Company 
again  tendered  a  guaranteed  revenue  of  Rupees  1,77,584  and  the  toddy,  sold 
talukwar,  totalled  Rupees  1,25,000  for  the  whole  district.  The  toddy  con- 


April  1874. 

This  department  has  recently  undergone  much  disorganization  and  is 
now  being  reorganized.  A  few  years  ago  a  District 
Puiilic  Wouks  °F  Engineer  had  under  him  a  Range  Officer  of  the  Executive 
Engineer  class  at  Salem  and  Hosur,  a  Supervisor  in 
charge  of  a  range  at  Tirupatur,  and  another  working  in  the  south  of  the 
district,  with  an  Overseer  for  each  taluk.  The  Executive  Engineer  at  Salem 
now  supervises  the  Assistant  Engineer  at  Hosur,  and  the  subordinate 
department  is  about  to  be  reduced  ;>  so  it  is  impossible  to  write  anything 
definite  on  the  subject.  The  roads  have  all  been  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Fund  Boards,  who  keep  their  own  Engineers,  and  it  is  understood  that  minor 
irrigation  works  are  to  he  repaired  by  the  Collector,  while  all  departments 
will  carry  out  the  repairs  of  their  own  buildings. 

The  district  is  not  one  of  those  in  which  a  Government  Chaplain  is 

Ecclesiastical  stationed,  hut  once  in  two  months  a  Chaplain  from 
Bangalore  comes  out  to  officiate  at  the  Remount  Dep6t 
and  Hosur,  and,  when  there  is  a  Chaplain  on  the  Shevaroys,  he  is  hound  to 
visit  Salem  and  officiate  once  a  month.  Clergymen  on  leave  on  the 
Shevaroys  are  appointed  to  he  pro  Um.  Chaplains  at  Erkad,  for  which  they 
draw  Rupees  100  a  month,  and  are  provided  with  accommodation  at  tin? 
parsonage,  for  which  they  pay  Rupees  30  per  mensem;  Otherwise  the 
distriot  is  wholly  unprovided  for  as  regards  the  Church  of  England.  The 
church  -on  the  Shevaroys  belongs  to  trustees.  That  at  Salem,  which  is 
a  monument  of  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Chisholm,  whs 
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“  Salem  was  then  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Salapatti  Nsyakan,1  another 
chief  tributary  to  the  king  of  Madura.  At  the  very  outset  the  population  of 
Salem  manifested  an  unmistakable  hostility  to  the  efforts  of  the  Father  Robert 
de  Nobili,  and  refused  him  everything,  so  that  he  was  reduced  to  pray  for 
shelter  in  an  abandoned  chsvadi  outside  the  town.  There  he  was  subjected 
to  all- sorts  of  privations  and  contemptuous  treatment  and  at  last  fell  danger¬ 
ously  ill :  his  followers,  however,  failed  to  persuade  him  to  leave  this  in¬ 
hospitable  city.  Warrior  by  nature,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  conquer  or 
die  in  planting  the  oross  in  this  country.  After  he  had  endured  a  severe  and 
long  trial  of  forty  days  of  suffering,  the  pagans,  touched  by  so  much  virtue 
and  patience,  came  in  crowds  to  visit  the  new  ‘  guru,’  and  to  listen  to  his 
teaching.  The  brother  of  the  king  of  Sattiamangalam,  then  a  refugee  at 
Salem,  was,  with  his  four  sons,  amongst  the  most  assiduous  attendants.  A 
great  number  of  persons  of  distinction  received  baptism ;  the  king  of  Salem 
conceived  the  desire  to  see  the  great  man  and  hear  his  doctrine,  which  filled 
him  with  wonder,  and  he  ended  by  bestowing  on  him  his  confidence  and  true 
friendship,  and  defended  him  against  the  calumnies  and  plots  of  the  priests  of 
the  idols,  who  were  stirred  with  anger  against  the  preacher  and  sought  to  per¬ 
secute  him.  The  Brahmans  and  other  experts  had  numerous  conferences 
before  the  king,  and  the  missionary,  refuting  victoriously  all  their  fables,  had 
little  difficulty  in  showing  to  them  the  sublimity  and  sanctity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  From  this  date,  A.D.  1630,  Christianity  was  established  in  Salem, 
and  a  fair  church,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
That  the  crusade  developed  itself  towards  the  north,  and  that  Missionaries 
came  from  Salem  and  neighbouring  plaoes  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
kingdom  of  Maisur,  and  especially  atKoilur-Dharmapuri,  may  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  that  in  1675,  or  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Robert  de 
Nobili  at  Mailapur  in  Madras,  the  Reverend  Father  Jean  de  Britto  passed 
through  Sattiamangalam  on  his  way  to  visit  the  two  Missionaries  installed 
at  Dharmapuri.  Of  these,  both  Europeans,  one  was  named  SusiapSre 
SwSmiar  and  the  other  Antoniar.  Tradition  has  it  that,  in  the  outset,  a 
European  priest  was  assigned  exclusively  to  minister  to  the  higher  castes 
and  was  called  the  ‘  Priest  of  the  Brahmans,’  while  another,  called  ‘  Pan- 
d£ram  Sami,  ’  ministered  to  the  Pariahs  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  caste 
prejudices  might  not  stay  the  progress  of  conversions.  Father  de  Britto 
was  subsequently  recalled  to  Europe  by  his  superiors  ;  but,  again  returning, 
made  Ms  way  by  Gingee  through  the  wild  forests  of  the  JavSdis  to  Dhaxma- 
puri.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  his  mission  in  the  Marava  country,  where  he 
was  put  to  death  in  an  outburst  of  fanaticism  after  having  baptized  more 
than  10,000  pagans  in  a  single  year.  He  has  been  happy  in  his  death, 
.being  the  only  canonised  martyr  of  India.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  religion  advanced  its  standards  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  converts  is  said  to  have  reached  a  total  of 
three  millions  when  the  deplorable  suppression  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 
took  place.  This  was  a  misfortune  felt  as  irreparable  to  the  present  day ; 
for  the  Missions  of  India,  founded  at  the  prioe  of  so  many  privations,  being 
deprived  of  their  Missionaries,  many  of  the  Christian  communities  were  lost, 
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and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  work  could  he  seriously  taken  in  hand.  Then  Viear-Apostolio  Bishops 
with  Missionaries  were  sent  forth  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  sustain  and 
re-establish  the  Missions  of  India.  First,  about  1785,  Monseigneur  de 
Tabraca  and  Mottet,  and  after  them,  about  1795,  Monseigneur  Dolicha  and 
the  famous  Abb6  Dubois  came  to  Pondicherry,  followed  in  1819  by  Monseig- 
neur  D’Halicarnasse  and  Monsieur  Jarrige.  The  little  church  at  Koilur  was 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1822  by  the  Missionary  Sahadeva  Nadar,  and  again 
enlarged  and  restored,  under  Monseigneur  Bonnand  de  Drusipare, .  by 
Monsieur  Fricand,  and  again  by  Monsieur  Gouyon.  Lastly  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  and  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  with  a  cupola  and 
nine  naves,  under  Monseigneur  Godelle,  by  Monsieur  Thirion,  now  in 
charge  ;  but  even  this  does  not  suffice  for  the  Christian  population,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  build  atKoililr  a  large  number  of  ohSvadis  to 
.  shelter  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  come  from  great  distances  to  the  grand 
festivals.  The  Missionaries  are  grateful  for  the  favour  of  Government, 
Tinder  which  (by  the  Tope  Buies)  a  largo  tope,  tax  free,  ban  been  planted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  ;  but  they  deplore  the  loss  of  an  annual 
grant  of  Bupees  42  granted  by  Government  to  their  ancient  and  historic 
church.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Maisur  the  AbhS  Dubois  assisted 
with  his  sympathy  and  valuable  advice  in  the  struggle  against  Tlpu  Sultan. 
Besides  the  natural  sympathy  of  a  common  European  origin,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  celebrated  AbbS  should  interest  himself  in  the  success 
of  the  English  arms,  namely,  the  hostility  and  cruelty  whioh  the  Christian 
community  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Tlpu  Sultan,  who,  without  any 


was  permissible  to  a  philosopher  to  say  “  Perish  the  world  for  an  idea,”  still 
stronger  reasons  existed  to  justify  the  Pope  and  the  Missionaries  in  saying 
the  same  for  the  scrupulous  maintenance  of  the  ascertained  faith  of  God. 
In  former  times  usages,  legitimate  or  deemed,  a  matter  of  indifference,  were 
observed  and  maintained  by  the  Missionaries  as  suggested  by  human  wisdom 
and  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  made  himself  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  win  them  all  to  Christ :  and  as  the  Saviour  did  not  disdain  to 
become  man  to  save  men,  so,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Missionaries  of  former 
times  did  not  disdain  to  become  Indians  to  save  the  Indians ;  and  we,  their 
'  successors,  are .  bound  to  make  to  oaste  those  concessions,  legitimate  and 
approved  by  the  superiors,  and  by  the  more  oommon  wisdom  of  mankind.” 


16th  October.  James  Ives,  Esq.,  late  a  Ideutenant-Colonel  in  the  Hono 
Company’s  Madras  Establishment,  aged  37  years.  Distinguished  himself 
head  of  his  corps  at  the  battle  of  Mahidpore ;  died  of  a  return  of  fever  cont: 
in  the  zealous  aischarge  of  his  duty  in. the  field.  Erected  by  his  widow, 
Wilhelmina. 

2nd  November.  Thomas  Hartnell,  aged  25  years  6  months  and  22  days. 
8th  November.  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hartnell,  aged  2  years  10  n 


1793  13th  July.  Captain  James  Turing, 
the  4th  Battalion  Native  Infantry. 


les  Turing,  Commandant  of  the  Garrison  of  Pinagra,  an 


;th  February.  Thomas  Leonard,  son  < 
nonths  and  23  days. 

.st  May.  Arthur  Alexander,  son  of 


Joseph 
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Year. 

f,  Name,  Parentage,  and  Age. 

1870 

1867 

1875 

1795 

1811 

1819 

1821 

1831 

1837 

1843 

1845 

T™urATUR  Taluk — (Continued). 

TirupatUr—  (C  ontinued) . 

9th  September.  Georgo  Alexander,  only  eon  of  Samuel  Thomas  and  Anne 
2ShMir4Joh7£wdcTiwe^  a  Bengal  Public  Works  Officer  sent 
to  the  Madras  Presidency  on  famine  relief  works,  aged  40  years  4  months  and 

6th  April'  Sophia  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  MacDonald  andMaria  Stevenson, 
aged  6  months. 

In  the  London  Motion  Olmreh,  Tirupatdr. 

28th  December.  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Maurice  Phillips  of  the  London 
29th  1 DeMmber.24D^SLeile“°diS5hter  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  aged 

5  days, 

JOLAETBTT. 

Uth  April.  William  St.  Clair  Miller,  aged  11  years  6  months  and  11  days. 

22nd  May.  James  Freeman,  Coffee  Plantar,  Shevaroy  Hills,  aged  81  years 

7  months  and  25  days. 

95th  Tone  Henrietta  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  Cornell  and  Henrietta  Hidford, 
aged  7  years  and  11  months.  (This  tomb  is  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
NAttrampalli  to  Vaniambadi.) 

KuiSHNAOnil  Taiux. 

Krisholtu/iri. 

6th  August.  Sarah  Charles,  the  wife  of  Captain  J.  Wright,  1st  if.  V.  Battalion, 

Thlre  are^many  other  tombs  in  this  cemetery,  some  of  groat  ago,  but  not  one  of 
them  unfortunately  bears  any  inscription. 

Kayakota. 

12th  November.  Elizabeth  Keaser  ;  the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  illegible. 

20th  mS  Captain  John  Innee,  oi  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Ser- 

31stJuly!d  ThomasS'w.  Krebs,  son  of  Lewis  Krebs,  Store  Serjeant,  aged  6  years' 

1  month  and  20  days. 

29th  November.  Colonel  R.  ML  Strange. 

19th  November.  Lieutenant  Alexander  Campbell,  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  aged  28 
16thApril.  Ensign  William  Boy,  late  of  the  8th  Extra  Battalion  of  Native 
2^™ebrimry!d  Oliver  Lloyd,  Lieutenant,  1st  Battalion  26th  Native  Infantry, 
l^Novanber!-  Lieutenant  Henry  Kerrel,  9th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  aged 

5£berC^ 

-*  “* 

20th6i)eoembi.  Christiana  Clementina,  daughter  of  Apothecary  Christopher 
and  Grace  Elizabeth.  Oliver  his  vrife,  aged  1  year  8  months  and  12  days. 
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system,”  “  Local  Fund  schools,”  “  grant-in-aid,”  “  middle  schools,”  &c., 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  for  an  outsider  to  master  tft  shibboleths,  but  good 
work  is  being  done.  Quite  recently  an  Educational  Grant-in-add  Code  has 
been  published  by  order  of  Government,  which  considerably  modifies  the 
rules  previously  in  force  ;  it  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fort 
Saint  George  Gazette,  24th  February  1880. 

The  forests,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserves,  have  not  been  demar¬ 
cated  ;  hence  their  exact  area  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it 

Foeest  Area.  jiagj  however,  been  roughly  calculated  at  2,251  square 
miles.  For  the  better  supervision  of  the  forests,  which  are  very  scattered, 
they  have  been  apportioned  into  ranges  as  follows  : — 

The  Attur  Range  comprises  two  taluks,  viz.,  Namakaland  Attur,  under 
the  charge  of  a  Forest  Banger. 

In  the  Nsmakal  Taluk  the  only  forests  are  those  of  the  Kollimalais,  which 
have  been  roughly  calculated  at216square  miles:  the  chief  timbers  met  with 
are  Yenghay  ( Pterocurpm  manwpium),  Nammai  ( Conocarpus  latifolia),  Black¬ 
wood  (Dalbergia  latifolia),  Kadukai  ( Terminalia  chebida),  Tamarind  (Tmna- 
rindm  Mica),  Jack,  Kst  Maddi  (Terminalia  tomentom),  Sampangi  ( Michelia 
Champaca),  and  Sandalwood  ( Santalum,  album). 

The  sandalwood  is  worked  departmentally  ;  other  timbers  are  worked  under 
the  license  system. 

In  the  Attur  Taluk  are  situated  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pachaimalais, 
the  Peria  Kalr&yan  and  the  Ohinna  KalrSyan  (private  forests) ;  the  area  of 
all  these  hill  forests  is  about  85  square  miles.  The  chief  timbers  are  those 
already  enumerated  under  the  Nsmakal  Taluk,  together  with  Acha  (Sard- 
wiokia  binata),  Selluvanji  (AUitzia  odoratiesima).  Sandalwood  and  timbers 
designated  as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  such  as  Yenghay,  Teak,  &c.,  are 
worked  departmentally,  other  timbers  being  worked  under  the  license 


system. 

Until  recently  the  Chinna  KalrSyan  hill  forests  were  leased  to  Government 
by  the  Fattagar  on  a  payment  of  Rupees  12,500  for  twenty  years,  but  the 
lease  was  annulled  by  orders  of  Government  (vide  G.O.,  No.  3,370,  dated  7th 
December  1877).  The  lease  of  the  Peria  Kalrayam  forest  is  also  under 
litigation.1 

The  Salem  Bunge  comprises  the  Salem  and  Trichengode  Taluks  and  the 
forests  of  the  Shevaroys,  the  Bodamalai  and  the  Arunuttimalai  (north-east 
of  Salem),  total  area  about  300  square  miles,  under  the  charge  of  a  Forest 
Banger.  The  chief  timbers  are  Teak  (stunted  Tectona  grandit),  Blackwood 
(Dalbergia  latifolia),^ ali  (Cedrela  toana),  Nammai  (Conocarpus  latifolia), 
Kadukai  (Terminalia  chebula),  Satinwood  ( Ohickraeda  tabularis),  Acha 
(HardwicHa,  binata),  Venghay  (Pterocarpm  marsupium),  Selluvanji  (Albania 
odoratiesima),  Catechu  (Aeada  catechu),  and  Sandalwood  (Santalum  album). 

The  working  is  partly  departmental  and  partly  license. 

The  Harur  Bangs  comprises  the  taluks  of  tJttahkarai  and  Tirupatur  under 
the  charge  of  a  Forest  Banger. 

In  the  tlttankarai  Taluk  are  situated  the  Chitteri  hill  forests,  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Ariagoundan  Nad,  the  Kottaipatti  and  Tlrtamalai  forests, 
and  a  portion  of  the  JavSdi  hill  forests :  total  area  about  300  square  miles. 


are  situated  alarge  portion  ot  tne  J  avacus  auu  me 
200  square  miles.  The  timbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  Salem  Kang 
worked  departmental^.  Besides  the  Naiamalais,  a  part  of  the  Axis 
dan  Nad,  the  Naikantix  Jsghir  on  the  JavSdis,  and  the  Yellakuttai . 
belong  to  private  parties. 

muffle  Attain*  T^nas  comnrises  the  taluks  of  Hosur,  Dharmapu 


timbers  Teak  (Tectona  grmdu),  Blackwood  {Dallergia  laUfoha),  Vengh 
'Pttrocarpus  martupium),  Acha  (Hardmohia  binata),  Kadukn  T 
\heUla),  Mali  (CedreU  toona),  Nammai  (Conoearput  latifoka),  Selluvai 
[Albiznia  odoratisema,),  Bilvaram,  Vilva-maram  {Mgk  m armebt?),  and  Sa 
dalwood  ( Smtalum  album),  all  worked  departmentally. 

The  Dharmapuri  Taluk  contains  the  GutrSyan2  hill  forests  and  t 
PennSgaram  Achawood  tracts,  area  about  450  square  miles.  The  timb. 
the  same  as  in  the  HosOr  Taluk  and  worked  departmentally. 


A,  B,  AmmanSri,  and  Kaajeri  are  all  situated  in  the  Attar  ghst  CShevaroy 
Hill  Railway  station)  jungles  close  to  Salem,  through  the  centre  of  which 
the  railway  line  runs.  The  Pillapalli  and  Kariappakombai  reserves  lie  to 
the  east  of.  the  Shevaroy  Hill  station.  The  MallSpuram  reserve  abuts  on 
the  east  side  of  the  railway  line  close  to  the  MallSpuram  Railway  station. 
The  Hartlr  reserve  .is  sir  miles  east  of  the  Morapur  Railway  station.  The 
Httankarai  reserve  is  4  miles  and  the  SingSrapett  reserve  12  miles  east 
of  the  Samalpatti  Railway  station.  The  D  or  Burgur  reserve  is  5  miles 
south  of  the  Bangalore  line  and  16  miles  west  of  Tirupatttr.  The  E  reserve 
is  2  miles  south  of  the  Bangalore  line  and  18  miles  west  of  Tirupatux. 

The  trees  met  with  in  the  reserves  are  mostly  good  fuel-yielding  trees  of 
which  the  ’following  are  some  of  those  most  commonly  found 

Zityphus  ghbrata  (Karukattan),  Protopie  tpidgera  (Parambai),  Conoearpus 


1  In  AttUr,  but  apparently  worked  from  tfttankarai. 

1  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Qutr&yan  belongs  to  HosUr. 
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latifolia  (Nammai),  Pichrostachys  cinerea  (Vadatala),  Acacia  leucopMm 
(Vel-vSlam),  Ctjssia  fistula  (Kong),  Allimia  odoratisdma  (Yel-vaghS),  AUmia 
lebbeck  (Vagh§),  Premna  tomentom  (Podangie  Nari),  Capparis  pyrifoMa 
(Sangatira),  Brythroxylon  Indicum  (Semhlichan),  Grmia  rothie  (Adawe),1 
Strychnos  ns  vomica,  (Yetti),  Pongamia  glabra  (Pungam).  Besides  these 
there  are  the  Acacia  amara  (Thurinji),  the  Wrightia  tinctoria  (Pala),  stunted 
Satinwood,  Biospyros  montam,  Albizzia  amara,  the  Bahul,  Neem,  Cassia 
fiorida,  Acacia  catechu,  CantUum  didymum,  Tamarind,  See.  The  estimate 
was  4  tons  of  firewood  fit  for  railway  consumption  per  acre,  hut  on  experi¬ 
ment  2£  tons  was  found  to  he  the  outturn. 


loss,  oil- mills,  and  furniture.  Th 
Artocarpus  integHfoUa  (Pila-marai 


seumee  a  darker  tinge.  Employed  fo 
Atahmbia  monopfo/Ua  QKSt-eUimicb 
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also  occasionally  met  with,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  up  to  an  elevation  of 
about  1,000  feet,  20  to  30  feet  high.  A  useful  and  ornamental  tree.  Timber 
dark  reddish  colour,  hard,  heavy,  and  durable.  Used  for  building  and  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  also  employed  in  making  rice-pounders,  &o.  The  bark  is 
remarkably  bitter  and  is  used  medicinally  by  the  natives.  From  the  seed  is 
expressed  an  acrid  bitter  oil  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  usedmedioinally  and  for 
burning  in  lamps.  A  gum  is  also  got  from  the  bark  and  used  medicinally 
as  a  stimulant. 

Bmsia  latifolia  (Kst-illupai). — Found  in  the  plains.  Timber  hard  and 
strong,  of  a  dark  colour.  Used  for  naves  of  wheels  and  purposes  of  a  like 
nature.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  whioh  is  used  in  lamps  and  in 
cooking  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Bassia  bngifolia  (IUupai). — Found  in  the  plains.  Used  for  beams,  Ac.  A 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  bark  is  used  medicinally.  An  oil  expressed 
from  the  fruit  is  used  for  lamps  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  cakes  which 
are  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  wood 
iB  beautifully  variegated,  light  brown  and  whitish,  even-grained,  hard,  and 

Bomiax  Malaiarkum  (Kst-Xlavam). — Found  in  the  plains  and  up  to  an 
elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  on  the  hills.  Wood  soft  and  spongy.  Wood 
not  used ;  the  wool  of  the  pods  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  cushions,  Ac.  A 
gum  exudes  from  the  bark. 

Borama  flahelliformis  (Panai-maram).— Known  as  the  palmyra  palm  in 
English.  Largely  distributed  over  the  district.  The  stem  when  old  becomes 
very  hard  and  durable  if  protected  from  moisture.  Used  for  house-building 
purposes,  irrigation  troughs,  Ac. 

Cauthium  didymum  (Nekani). — Found  on  the  plains  and  dopes  of  hills  at 
an  elevation  of  within  1,000  feet.  A  small  tree.  Wood  hard  and  of  a 
darkish  tinge.  Used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Gathartocarpm  fistula  (Sara-konnai). — Found  in  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the 
hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  Middling  size,  wood  close- 
grained  and  dark.  JBark  used  for  tanning. 

Cedrda  taona  (Tun-maram). — Found  in  the  forests  on  the  hills  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  3,000  feet.  The  eapwood  is  whitish,  the  heartwood  red  or 
reddish  brown,  light,  even,  open-grained,  easily  worked,  and  polishes  well. 
Highly  valued  as  a  furniture  wood,  used  for  door  panels  and  carving.  From 
the  flowers  a  red  or  yellowish  dye  is, made. 

Chwhrasna  tdbvXaris  (Agalai  or  Shtlli,  or  Chittagong). —Found  on  the  hills 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  large  tree  with  light  reddish 
wood,  very  close-grained.  It  is  employed  much  by  cabinet-makers  for 
r  furniture.  The  bark  is  powerfully  astringent. 

Chhroxykm  Swietenia  (Purasu  or  Satinwood). — Found  on  the  plains  and 
hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  wood,  which  is  of  a  yellow 
or  light  orange  colour,  is  close-grained.  It  is  durable  and  will  stand  immer¬ 
sion  in  water.  Though  not  a  tree  of  large  size,  planks  of  12  ox  15  inches 
broad  may  be  obtained  from  it.  It  is  very  suitable  for  picture  frames  and 
ornamental  decoration,  and  if  well  varnished  will  preserve  its  handsome 
appearance  for  a  long  time,  bnt  it  is  apt  to  split. 

Comxmrpus  latifolia  (Nammai  or  Vellai  NSga-maram). — Found:  on  the 
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i  gg  and  HUS  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  'A  large  tree  with  smooth 
white  grey  bark.  The  wood  is  light  coloured  with  a  purple  heart.  It  is 
universally  used  for  axe-handles  and  poles  for  carrying  loads;  in  many  parts 
of  the  district  the  axles  of  native  carts  which  have  to  carry  heavy  weights 
on  rough  roads  are  made  of  it.  It  warps  and  splits  in  seasoning,  and  unless 
kept  dry  is  not  very  durable.  It  is  specially  esteemed  for  many  economical 
purposes  for  house-building  and  agricultural  implements ;  from  incisions  m 
the  bark  a  fine  white  hard  gum  is  obtained  similar  to  gum-arabic,  employed 


m  CordiamgmtifoUa  (Narvilli).-Grows  on  the  plains.  A  small  tree  -  wood 
very  tough  and  of  a  light  colour.  Occasionally  used  for  making  handles  of 
agricultural  implements.  ,  „ 

(katana  Nwmla  (Mavalingam).— Grows  on  the  plains.  A  small  tree. 
Wood  soft  and  light  coloured.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally. 

Dalbergia  latifoUa  (Eruvadi).— Found  in  the  forests  on  the  plains  and  on 
the  hills  and  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  Amagnificent  tree, 
abundant  in  the  forests,  producing  blackwood  or  rosewood.  As  a  timber 
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and  is  exceedingly  durable.  Used  for  bridge  and  house-posts  and  for 
ornamental  work.  The  bark  yields  a  strong  fibre.  It  is  found  mostly  in 
the  dry  forests  of  Denkanikota  and  Kottaipatti,  but  not  everywhere. 

Mangifera  Iniica  (MS-maram).— Grows  in  the  plains  and  in  mountain  forests 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  A  large  tree.  Wood  coarse  and  open¬ 
grained,  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  not  durable.  Used  for  making  doors  of  native 
houses,  boxes,  and  planking,  &c.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally 
and  a  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark  ;  lac  is  produced  on  it.  The 
mango  is  the  most  esteemed  of  Indian  fruits,  but  uneatable  except  when 
produced  from  a  grafted  tree. 

Melia  azaddrachta  (Malai-vembu). — Introduced.  Planted  throughout  the 
district.  Wood  handsomely  marked  and  rather  durable.  Used  for  building 
purposes  and  for  furniture-making. 

Morinda  citrifolia  (NonS-maram).— Pound  on  the  plains.  Wood  close- 
grained,  light,  and  tough,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  used  for  native 
shoes.  The  root  yields  a  red  dye  which  is  fixed  with  alum. 

Nduclea,  corAifoKa  (Manja-kadambai). — Grows  in  the  plains  and  hills  to  an 
elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  Wood  exceedingly  beautiful,  resembling  box¬ 
wood,  close-grained,  smooth,  light  yellow  in  colour,  will  not  stand  wet,  but 
otherwise  is  good  for  furniture: .  It  can  be  procured  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter.  Used  for  house-building  purposes,  planking,  &c. 

PTaudea  panifoiia  (Nlr-kadambai).— Pound  on  the  plains  and  on  the  hills 
up  to  about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  light  ohestnut  coloured,  firm,  and 
close-grained ;  will  not  stand  wet.  Used  for  building  purposes,  planking,  &o. 

Pmgamia  glabra  (Punga-maram).'— Pound  on  the  plains.  Wood  light, 
tough,  and  fibrous,  coarse  and  even-grained,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown 
colour.  Used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is 
used  for  lamps,  &c. 

Prosopis  spioigsra  (Parambai). — Pound  in  the  plains  and  hill  forests. 
Wood  dark  red,  straight,  and  close-grained,  but  easily  worked,  hard,  and 
durable.  The  tree  attains  a  considerable  size.  Used  for  building  purposes,, 
cart-wheels,  &c. 

Pterooarpus  marmpium  (Yenghay). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Attains  a  considerable  size,  with  an  erect,  but 
not  very  straight,  stem,  sapwood  large,  whitish.  Heartwood  reddish  brown 
or  nut-brown,  dose-grained,  tough  and  strong.  Seasons  well,  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  durable.  The  heartwood  is  full  of  gum  resin,  and  stains 
yellow  when  damp.  Makes  beautiful  furniture,  and  is  much  used  for  doors 
and  window  frames,  posts,  and  beams.  Highly  valued  for  cart-building. 
It  is  considered — next  to  Teak — the  most  valuable  tree,  and  the  timber  often 
'  fetches  the  same  price  as  Teak.  Used  for  building  purposes,  wheels,  yokes, 
&c.  A  reddish  green  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  bark,  is  known  as 
"  kino.” 

Sapindus  emarginatua  (PuvSnkbttai). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  hills. 
Wood  close-grained,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  not  durable.  Used  for  door 
frames,  posts,  <fcc.  The  seeds  are  used  instead  of  soap. 

Santahm  album  (Sandana-maram  or  Sandal  tree). — Pound  on  the  plains 
and  hills,  &c.,  np  to  an  elevation  of  abont  4,000  feet.  The  sapwood  is 
white  and  scentless;  the  heartwood  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  and  strongly 
scented.  Used  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for  incense.  An  oil  used  as  a 
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perfume  is  distilled  from  the  roots  and  chips  or  pieces  of  the  heartwood. 
It  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  is  largely  exported  to  China  and 

Alf?Wis*  mmgifira  (Kstfcu-mS-maram).— Found  on  the  plains  and  hills  to 
about  3,500  feet  elevation.  Wood  of  a  greyish  colour  and  soft;  used  for 
plan  king)  &c. 

Strychms  imx-mmica  (Yetti-maram).— Grows  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  of  a  light  brown  colour,  streaked  with 
•white,  hard  and  durable ;  used  in  the  construction  of  carts,  house-building, 
ploughs,  &c. 

Stryohnos  potatorum  (Tettsnkottai). — Found  on  the  hills  up  to  an  eleva- 
tiomof  about  4,000  feet.  Wood  hard  and  durable,  of  a  greyish  colour ;  used 
for  house-building  purposes,  &c. 

Shorn  Uoifera  (lallari).— Grows  on  the  hills.  A  large  tree  very  abun- 


a  good  polish  and  is  fairly  durable ;  it  is  used  for  furniture,  carts,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  house-building.  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning 
and  dyeing.  Hollow  round  galls  found  on  the  young  twigs  are  very  astrin¬ 
gent  and  are  used  to  make  writing-ink,  in  tanning,  and  in  dyeing.  The  galls 
are  called  kaduiai.' 


Thetpesia  populate,  (Pii-arasa-maram  or  Tulip  tree). — Found  in  the  plains. 
Wood  strong,  straight,  even-grained,  and  durable,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour ; 
used  for  gun-stocks,  naves,  felloes,  Sc. 

WrigMia  tinctoria  (Palai). — Found  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  4,000  feet.  Wood  white  and  close-grained.  The  wood  not 
much  used.  An  indigo  is  extracted  from  the  leaves. 

WrigMia  mtidgtmterim  ( V eppsla-maram)  Found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
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hills  within  about  1,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  light  coloured,  not  durable  ; 
used  for  furniture  mating. 

Zizyphus  glabrata  (Karukattan). — Found  on  the  plains.  Wood  lightish- 
brown  in  colour,  tolerably  hard,  strong,  and  durable ;  used  for  building 
purposes,  beams,  &c. 

Ziiyphu, s  jujuba  (Yellendai). — Grows  on  the  plains.  Wood  close-grained, 
hard  and  durable,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  used  for  beams,  frames,  &c. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  forest  trees  deserve  mention : — 

Feronia  elephantum  (Wood-apple). — Found  wild  in  the  jungles;  wood 
yellowish  or  light-brown,  close,  even,  fine-grained,  strong  and  hard.  Used 
for  house-building,  naves,  oil-crushers,  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
sapwood  is  often  eaten  by  beetles. 

JEgU  marmelos  (Bael  fruit  or  Vilva-maram). — Wood  yellowish  white, 
with  occasionally  even  a  pinkish  tinge ;  close  and  smooth-grained.  It  is 
easy  to  work,  fairly  tough  and  durable,  and  not  heavy.  Used  for  drums, 
models,  writing-boards,  combs,  boxes,  and  in  turnery. 

Terminalia  coriacea  (Kara  Marda-maram). — Abundant  in  the  forests ; 
wood  whitish  pale  yellow  or  brown  ;  heartwood  distinctly  darker  coloured  ; 
used  for  house-building  and  domestic  purposes. 

Tetr  anther  a  monopetala  (Marda-maram).— A  large  tree  yielding  strong, 
hard,  and  heavy  timber.  It  is  much  used  for  making  the  solid  wheels  of 
buffalo  or  sSmi  carts. 

JHospyros  hirsute  (Kali  Aoha). — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods ; 
the  wood,  which  is  sold  in  the  market  in  logs,  is  very  hard,  dose  and  even- 
grained,  beautifully  marked  alternately  with  irregular  black  and  brownish- 
coloured  veins,  sometimes  mottled ;  it  works  smoothly  and  takes  a  very  high 

P  Acacia  spedosa  (Vel-vengai  or  Katuvlflai).— The  timber  is  very  durable, 
hard  and  close-grained,  and  is  employed  in  making  furniture,  &C.  It  is  of 
a  light  colour  and  well  adapted  for  picture  frames  and  similar  work.  The 
tree  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum  something  like  gum-arabic,  but 
more  difficult  to  dissolve,  which  is  valuable  for  many  ordinary  purposes. 
In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned  the  following  timbers,  omitted 
in  these  lists,  which  were  exhibited  in  1874  amongst  the  forest  products  of 
the  district : — Zmjphus  eeglcpyra  (Telugu  Gotti,  Balfour),  Ammoa  collina  (not 
identified),  Anogeiesus  tetifolia  (not  identified),  Chrysophylltm  Foxburghii 
(not  identified),  Mimusaps  dmgi  (Maghadam,  Drury),  Mimusops  hexandrus 
(Pallse,  Drury),  MicheUa  Ghampaca  (Shambaga-pu),  Fhyllmthus  emblica 
(Topoo-nellee,  Balfour). 

The  following  timbers  are  “  reserved,”  felled  exclusively  by  the 
effioers-  of  the  Forest  Department: — 

Smtalmn  album  (Sandana-maram),  Tamarinds  Indies  (Pulia-maram), 
Mangifera  Indies  (MS-maram),  Feronia  elephantum  (Wood-apple),  MgU  mar¬ 
melos  (Bael  fruit  or  Vilva-maram),  Teotona  grtmdis  (TSk-maram),  Fterocarpus 
marsupium  (Venghay),  Cedrete  toona  (Tun-maram),  Chiokrassia  tabularis 
(Agalai  or  Shtili,  or  Chittagong),  iwspyros,  melanoxylon  (Karunthambi  or 
Ebony),  Dalbergia  tetifolia  (Eruvadi),  Chloroxylon  Smctenia  (Burasu  or  Satin 
wood),  Acacia  simdra  (KarungSli),  Bardwioiia  binata  (Aoha),  Albizzia  odora- 
tiisima  (Selluvanji  or  Kal  Thurinji),  Acacia  leuccphtea  (Vel-velam),  Cano- 
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MiMia  (Nammai  or  Yellai-naga-maram),  Tsrmmali*  coriacea  (Kara 
S-mf m), Tetr*nth*r*  mcnopetal*  (Hard  ^^TerminaU*  chebul* 
(Kadukai),  Bassi*  hngifoli*  (Illupai),  Maude*  cordyfoha  (Memja-kadambax), 
Bmpyros  Ursula  (Kali  atcha),  Aaadirachta  Indie*  (YSpanyxr  Neem)  Proses 
spicigera  (Parambai),  Ami*  species*  (Yel-vengax.  or  Ksta  valax),  Shore* 
Ucifera  (Jallari),  Ami*  odoratissm*  (Kaltbxinnji),  A^re»»«  jambolom 

(NStt  of  “  reserved  ”  timbers  may  be  increased  or  reduced ;  passes  for 
'<  unreserved  ”  timber  are  issued  freely  to  ryots,  wbo  want  timber  for  house¬ 
building  or  agricultural  implements,  by  Tahsildars,  .and  xn  some  cases  by 
■village  officers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  unreserved  timbers  ■ 

Acacia  stipulat*  (Saellai),'  Schleicher*  trijug*  (Puluvax  or  Pu-maram), 
Bottlers  ii«e<om(KapilarangorKapilapodi),  Morindacttrifoka  (NonS-maram; 
Mania  Pavuttai-maram,  Balfour),  Cassia  fistula  (Kat-konnax),  AUngmm 
decapetalum  (Alanji),  Ulmus  integrifoh a  (Ayah-maram Balfour), BauHma 
racemose  (Athee),  Ehrstia  aspera  (Adali),  Mala  btmfoha  (Irumbih),  Bear* 
varwflora  (Karankattai),  Carey*  arbors*  (Kumbi ;  Pailai-maram,  Balfour), 
Cmelina  arbors*  (Kumbadari),  Maude*  cadamba  (Kuddappai;  Yella- 
cadamba,  Balfour),  Smigyros*  cadescens 2  (Karadipungun),  Pongmw 
clsbra  (Punga-maram),  Ami*  mar a  (Thurinji),  Fite*  altisssm*  (Mxaladx  ;3 
Kat-miella  Balfour),  Bute*  f rondos a  (Murakun ;  Porasu-maram,  Balfour), 
Biospyros  syhatic*  (Mali),  Strychms. potatorum  (Thethan),  Stryohnos  mx-wmic* 
(Yetti),  Sehrebera  su/ietenioides  (Mavalingum),  Canthnm  dadymum  (Nekani), 
Cmthinm  didymum  (Niluvai),  Grown*  leafiest a  (sic)  (Bduppai)  Cluytiacollin* 
(Wod&eu;  Odugu-maram),  Odirut  Wofyer  (Wodiyan),  Dcdbergia  frondosa 
(Nalvalangai),  Pterospermum  suberiflorum  (Yennangu),  Bignoni *  pylo- 
carp*  (Valmuringai  *  Vadencoomi-maram,  Balfour),  Gremda  tfytejoh* 
(Sadacbi)t  Biospyros  cordifoli a  (Yukkana-maram),  Pohjmthia  .  Corinthia 
(Viri),  Sethi*  Indies  (Sembalichan),  Eliodendron  Boxburghii  (Siri),  Prtmna 
tomentos a  (Podunganari ;  Kolcuttai  Teak-maram,  Balfour),  Cordia  myxa 
or  latifoU*  (Naruli ;  Yidi-maram,  Balfour),  Wrightiatinctoria  (Pslai-maxam), 
Wrightia  antidysenterica  (YeppSlai),  Giootia  Bottleriformis  (Yelthannakum ; 
Bootalie-maxam,  Balfour),  Bichrostachys  cinerea  (YBdatharai),  Zityphus 
jujube  (Yellanthai),  Mmeaylon  tinctorium  (Katohan),  Erythma  Indie* 
(KalliSna-murukam),  Stereospermum  ohdonoides  (Padri),  TermmaU* 
Belerica  (Tani),  Bombax  Malabariam  (Kst-ellavam),  Bwshmmia  Utifolia 
(Sarapuppu ;  Moreda,  Balfour  and  Drury),  Spdthodea  falcata  (Kalir-vidi). 

Timber  for  seasoning  should  be  immediately  removed  and  stacked  in  a  shed. 
The  process  should  be  oarried  out  slowly  and  a  free  current  of  air  between  the 
logs  ensured.  The  hark  should  not  he  removed  until  the  timber  is  required 
for  use,  as  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  craok.  Xn  the  case  of  Acha  wood,  however, 
the  hark  should  be  invariably  removed,  as  the  timber  is  liable  to  be 


severe  test,  being  superior  even  to  jute ;  while  in  fineness  it  is  almost  better 
suited  to  weaving  than  for  mere  rope-making. 

- — - (Puvella). 

Musa  pwadisiaca  (VSrai).— The  common  plantain  yields  a  strong  and 
beautiful  fibre  somewhat  difficult  to  manipulate.  t 

Musa  paradisiaca  (Karu-varai). — A  species  of  the  same. 

Musa  paradisiaoa  (Mantham-varai) . — A  species  of  the  same. 

Sida  (?)  (Masathuthi). — Kbre  produced  from  the  bark  is  used  for 


Abehnoschus  esculmius  (KSt-vendai).— Fibre  produced  from  the  outer 
coating  of  the  plant  is  used  for  making  ropes,  &c. 

Cocos  nucifera  (Kathambai). — Fibre  produced  from  the  barks  of  the  nuts 
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Azadiraohta  Mica  (Ve ppennai),  Burnt.  longifolia  (Elluppennai),  Coco*  nucifera 
(Thengai  ennai).  t-toe(i_ 

^dutTpha^pim^tmtlora  tindoria ?)  (Kupli  podi).-Common  in  the 
Denkanikota,  JavSdi,  and  KalrSyan  tracts.  The  red  mealy  powder  of  the 
cansules  is  a  valuable  product  and  might  be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue 
in  many  of  the  forests;  it  is  used,  as  an  orange  dye,  principally  for  silh. 
ThB  ripe  capsules  are  gathered  in  March  and  rubbed  together  or  shaken  in 
bags  till  the  farina  separates- 


Cassia  tore  (Thagara-virai).  . ,  .  ,  „  . 

Bixa  ordlam  (Kuragumanjal-virai). — A  valuable  dye,  known  as  “Ar- 
notto,”  is  produced  from  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 
It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boiling  water,  extracting  the  seeds, 
and  leaving  the  pulp  to  subside,  the  fluid  being  subsequently  thrown  off. 
The  residuum,  with  which  oil  is  sometimes  mixed,  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  When  properly  made  it  should  be  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour.  ,  „  , 

Sapindus  emarginatus  (Puchankottai).— The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Stryclnos  potatorum  (Tettankottai).— The  nuts  are  used  in  clearing  muddy 
water,  the  method  pursued,  being  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  utensil  with  the 
nut  previous  to  pouring  in  the  water,  which  rapidly  deposits  the  suspended 


Mhtlaria  eariamomum  (Yelakai).  —  Cardamoms.  Used  as  a  spice  or 
flavouring  ingredient. 

Cassia  amiculata  (Avarampattai).— Used  for  tanning. 

_ (Sombupattai) — By  boiling  yields  a  yellow  colour.  : 

_ _ _ (Pesugupattai).— A  rose-coloured  dye  is  extracted  from 

the  bark  by  boiling  with  gall-nuts,  &C. 

Acacia  letuopMcea  (Vel-vSlampattai).— Used  in  the  manufacture  of  arrack. 

Morinda  citrifolia  (Nonnapattai).— A  yellow  dye  is  produced  by  boiling 
with  alum  mordant. 

Botthra  tindoria  (Kapilipodi). 

Ventilago  Maieraspatana  (Puplichakkai).— The  bark  of  a  creeper  which 
abounds  throughout  the  jungles.  It  yields  a  fine  purple  dye  and  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  the  local  market  and  for  export  to  Bombay,  &e. 

Wrightia  tindoria  (Palai-nflam).— Indigo  is  produced  from  the  leaves. 

Ganarium  strieium  (Karupu-muddipal).— Burnt  as  incense  in  native  p 
temples. 

Vccteria  Iniiea  (Vellai-muddipal). — Burnt  as  incense  in  native  temples. 

Termimlia  ehelula  (Kadukai). — Used  with  other  stuffs  to  produce,  by 
maceration  and  boiling,  a  yellow  or  black  dye,  also  extensively  used  for 
tanning  purposes. 

Acacia  ctmcinna  (Shlakai).— Used  by  natives  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Sdnecarpus  amexrdmm  (Sherangkottai). — Used  medicinally  and  for  colour¬ 
ing  cotton  doths :  the  colour  is  improved  and  fixed  by  the  mixture  of  a  little 
quicklime  and  water. 
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Bassict  ImgifoUa  (Illupai.)— Yields  an  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps. . 
Azadiraehta  Indioa  (YSpam) . — Used  medicinally  and  yields  a  bitter  oil. 
Pmgamia  glabra  (Pungamkottai). — An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds, 
nsed  for  burning  in  lamps  also  medicinally. 

Sesamm  ladicum  (Yellu). — An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  used  in 
native  cookery  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

Wrightia  tinetoria  (Palai-yilai). — An  inferior  kind  of  indigo  is  produced 
by  boiling  the  leaves.  ^ 

Com  nucifera,  (Thengai).— The  ordinary  cocoanut :  yields  an  oil  and  fibre 

besides  having  an  edible  pulp. 

No  list  of  forest  products  -would  be  complete  which  contained  no  reference 
to  lac  which  is  found  principally  in  the  Denkanikota  forests.  It  is  chiefly 
worked  up  into  ornaments  and  varnishes ;  the  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
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The  price  at  which  palmyrah  trees  (as  a  rule  past  bearing)  are  sold  for 
building  and  other  purposes  varies  as  follows  : — 

Salem 

Attar 

Namakal 
Trichengod 
Tirupatiir 

Scattered  tamarind  and  other  trees  are  generally  given  on  patta :  the 
rate  is  3  annaB  per  tree,  mere  the  trees  are  situate  in  woody  or  jungle 
tracts,  they  are  rented  out  from  time  to  time. 

When  applications  for  lands  containing  trees  already  held  on  patta  are 
received,  the  rule  is  to  give  the  tree  pattadar  the  option  to  take  the  land  on 
patta,  but  if  he  refuses  to  take  it,  to  give  the  patta  to  the  applicant,  put¬ 
ting  him  in  possession  of  the  trees  also.  Where  there  axe  already  two 
pattas,  one  for  land  and  the  other  for  trees,  the  tree  assessment  is  credited 
towards  the  demand  on  the  land.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
this  rule  is  not  universally  enforced  and  that  Government  occasionally  got 
the  double  rent. 

Palmyrahe,  however,  form  an  exception.  Lands  containing  palmyrah 
trees  stand  in  one  man’s  name  while  the  trees  are  in  that  of  another.  The 
revenue  is  credited  to  Jungle  Conservancy.  In  some  cases  the  same  person 
holds  two  different  pattas,  one  for  the  land  and  the  other  for  the  trees. 
There  are  again  cases  in  which  a  patta  for  the  land  only  is  held,  hut  the 


1  0  Uttankarai . .  . .  14 

1  0  Hosur  . .  . .  112 

1  0  Dkarmapuri  . .  1  12 

1  4  Krishnagiri  , .  1  12 
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imitted  of  it.  There  is  still  something  to  he 
e,  especially  at  Dharmapuri,  where  the  sub- 
al  creation.  The  .carpets  manufactured  at 
'.or.  The  following,  communicated  by  Mr. 
lent,  is  a  list  of  dye  stuffs  and  materials 
or  dyeing  wool : — 


revenue  assessment,  rent  value  of  the  land,  &o„  according  to  the  tenures  on 
which  the  land  is  held ;  of  the  proceeds  of  tolls ;  of  Provmcml  SemceJffS 
sanctioned  by  Government;  of  the  balance  of  the  Road  Fund  constituted 
under  Madras  Act  III  of  1866  (this  item  has  disappearedfrom  the  accounts) ; 
of  contributions  from  the  funds  of  other  circles  and  Municipalities  forthe 


nriation 1  in  excess  of  two-thirds  ol  me  cone - 

be  assigned  by  the  Local  Fund  Boards  with  the  sanction  < 

Union  Fund,.— This  fund  is  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Endowment  Fund.—' This  comprises  income  from  funded 
of  dispensaries,  choultries,  &e.,  and  market  rents. 

General  And.— This  is  made  up  of  All  money  belon 
Fund  Board  not  applicable  solely  to  the  purposes  of  Boa 
dowment  Funds.  It  consists  of  one-third  of  the  land-cess, 
contributions,  grants,  school  fees,  subscriptions,  interest, 
property  and  avenue  rents. 

Land-ms. — The  cess  on  land  is  levied  at  the  maximui 


manual. 


for  the  Hosur  Circle,  but  in  the  following  year  one  on  Rupees  25  wm  dis¬ 
posed  with  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Normal  School 

*££  *Mb.- A  Normal  School  on  a  small  scale,  costing  Rupees 
1  270  oer  annum,  has  been  established  at  Salem,  and  the  establishment  of 
Mother  at  Krishnagiri  in  the  Hostir  Circle  has  been  sanctioned  at  an 

“S ^S&e-There  are  in  the  Salem  Circle  10  lower-class  schools 
order  the  salary  system  and  50  under  the  combined  system,  of  which  3  • 
are  girls’ schools.  The  annual  cost  of  these  schools  is  about  Rupees  13,000. 
5„  tlm  Hosur  Circle  there  are  no  schools  on  the  salary  system  maintained 
from  Local  Lunds,  but  the  schools  on  the  combined  system  number  25  and 

C0*™rff««rsl5^°-A<Lrfing  to  the  latest  lists  of  schools  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Fund  Boards  for  examination  for  result  grants,  there  are  94 
such  schools  in  the  Salem  and  64  in  the  Hosur  Circle,  and  Rupees  2,000 
aud  1  000  respectively  are  budgeted  for  these  schools.  The  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  annual  examination  of  the  Deputy  Inspectors.  Those 
schools  only  are  eligible  for  grants  the  masters  of  which  have  been  vacci¬ 
nated,  and  pupils  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  are  excluded  from  the 

-£££,  boots  to  the  value  of  Rupees  540  in  Salem  and  Rupees  300 
in  Hosur  are  purchased  and  supplied  to  taluk  dep6ts  for  sale  to  Local 
Ruud  and  Result  feint  Schools.  Inspecting  Schoolmasters  are  employed 
as  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  boots,  being  allowed  a  commission  of  15  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  proceeds  to  cover  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  schools,  &c.  • 

Gbant  IH,  Hotpitda  and  The  Local  Lund  dispensaries,  ot 

which  there  are  six  in  Salem  and  three  in  Hosur,  cost  Rupees  9,780  and 
6  000  respectively  per  annum.  The  Government  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  of  the  medical  officers  in  charge  for  the  treatment  of  Government 


The  construction  of  a  similar  chattram  at  MattakSri  in  the  Hosiir  Circle 
has  been  sanctioned  and  will*be  undertaken  in  1880.  Besides  these  there 
are  ton  choultries  in  Salem  and  seven  in  Hostir,  built  by  the  late  Collector 
Mr.  Orr,  and  a  Small  establishment  is  maintained  for  keeping  them  in  good 
order.  These  choultries  cost  Rupees  600  for  the  Salem  and  Rupees  96  for 
the  Hosur  Circle. 

The  other  expeuditure  under  Grant  IH  is  as  follows  ; — 


(iM)  of  area;  besides  these  there  are  348£  mues  oi 
xotl  of  the  second  class,  which,  though  useful,  oanno* ;be  said  to .be* 
throughout  for  carriage  traffic.  The  total  allotment  for  the  budgeted 
mileage  in  1878-79  was  Eupees  1,03,325,  or  Eupees  67-10-0  per  mle. 
Considering  the  smallness  of  the  allotment  it  is  wonderful  m  what  conffihon 
the  roads  are  fcept.  In  foot  the  roads  are  the  pride  of  every  “  " 

ssissttrasi  j=e  re  -  ssrf 

•SfSfSort  derived  from  these  ir*~fir*.'  roads  were  for 


&e  lines  of  road  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
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The  w11b.1i  Surgeon  resides  at  Salem,  but  inspects  all  dispensaries  in  the 
taluks,  of  which  there  are  nine,  once  a  year,  supervising 
jIedicai,  wort  of  the  Apothecaries  and  Hospital  Assistants  in 

charge  At  the  chief  town  there  is  an  hospital  under  the  Municipality,  in 
charge  of  a  Native  Surgeon,  which  is  visited  daily  by  the  Zdlah  Surgeon,  as 
also  the  Jail  Hospital.  The  demount  Depot  is  under  Honorary  Surgeon 
Wells  M  d  The  Collector  and  Divisional  Officers  have  medical  subordinates 
attacbedto  their  establishments,  who  assist  in  vaccination  peregrinate  in  the 
villages  when  outbreaks  of  cholera  or  fever ^occur, 


Name  of  dumber  j  Number  1  Number  1  Number  Number  j  Number  Number  Ni 


.  As  regards  vaccination  and  sanitation  vide  supra  under  Local  Fund  Board. 
There  is  only  one  Municipality  in  the  district,  vis,  the  chief  town  Salenn 
The  Municipal  Commission  consists  of  8  official  and  9 
MUMCIPAI.  n0n.0ffi0ial  members,  the  Collector  of  the  district  being 
officio  president.  The  working  of  the  Municipal^,  its  iucome  e,pen^- 
tarf  &c  are  given  helow  in  the  tsluk  notice  of  Salem,  cpv,  p.  30,  Vol.  U. 
Exclusive  of  village  watchmen  the  District  Police  force  ™  ““18 

,  of  1  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  20 

Ponca.  ■  In  torS)  and  1,095  Constables,  costing  S'8;1'47’786’ 
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Year. 

Letters 

Newspapers 

Parcels 

Boo 

Ira 

1 

1 

n 

i 

i 

§ 

1 

# 

i 

i 

X 

g 

•s 

I 

1 

1 

1861-62  .. 

1866-68  .. 

263,323  ' 
344,108 
534,320 

1  275,236 
316,050 
388,375 

6*409 

11,810 

26,419 

27,528 

28,607 

1,978 

1,846 

1,004 

3,440 

4,274 

1,852 

592 

378 

1,656 

1,780 

2,163 

4,757 

The  following  are  the  details  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract :  . 
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The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  various  stations  above  sea-level 
Vaniamhadi  1,152-95  feet,  Jolarpett  1,319-82  feet,  Tirupatur  1,271-52  feet, 
Samalpatti  1,261-46  feet,  MorapOr  1,305-03  feet.  (The  highest  point  in 
the  south-west  line  iB  between  this  and  the  next  station  and  exceeds  1,400 
feet  )  Mallapuram  1,386-59  feet,  Shevaroy  Hill  Station  1,243-48  feet,  Salem 
919-67  feet,  McDonald's  Choultry  783-59  feet,  Sanlragiridurgam  876-38 
feet,  Erod^539'47  feet. 

The  registration  staff  consists  of  a  District  Registrar  on  Rupees  150  plus 
commission,  with  four  Clerks  costing  Rupees  42  per  men- 
Remstbatiov.  Benli  and  15  Sub-Registrars,  of  whom  7  receive  Rupees 
30  per  mensem  plus  commission,  and  8  are  unpaid,  being  already  either 
Deputy  Tahsildars  or  Taluk  Sheristadars.  The  Sub-Registrars’  Clerks  are 
paid  from  the  fees.  Those  Sub-Registrars  who  hold  no  other  post  are 
allowed  a  peon  on  Rupees  6  per  mensem.  The  total  cost  of  the  staff  is 
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EEYENUE  HISTOEY. 


Dtramo  the  war  which  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  treaty  of  1792  two 
persons,  whose  influence  is  strongly  felt  to  the  present  day  in  the  Salem 
District,  were  engaged  in  various  military  duties  in  the  Barahmahal.  These 
gentlemen  were  Captain  Bead,  the  first  Collector  of  Salem,  and  Munro, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras.  The  latter  was  then 
about  31  years  of  age,  of  which  13  had  been  passed  in  this  country.  Not 
content  with  the  mere  routine  of  military  duty,  Munro  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  his  proficiency  in  which,  though  as 


qualities,  joined  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  people,  and  a  happy  talent  for  the  investigation  of  everything  connected 
with  revenue,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  station  which  he  now  fills  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  public.  He  will,  however,  I  am 
afraid,  he  removed  in  March,  or,  at  the  farthest,  July,  1 794,  in  order  to.  con¬ 
form  to  system,  which  requires  that  civilians  only  should  he  Collectors.  I 
have  urged  him  to  address  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  solicit  a  continuation  in  office; 
W  T  don't  believe  he  will  do  it :  his  principle  is  to  exert  himself,  and  to 


leave  it  to  Government  to  discover  the  necessity  of  employing  him.  men 
we  were  together  at  Srtrangapatnam,  during  the  cessation,  X  prevailed  on 
him  to  apply  for  the  management  of  the  BSrahmahal.  His  Lordship  replied 
that  he  could  not  venture  to  interfere,  for  it  would  bring  all  Ihe  civilians  on 
his  head.  He  however,  a  few  days  after,  actually  sent  him  a  commission  to 
command  the  forts  in  the  ceded  provinces,  and  to  settle  the  revenue.  Bead 
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overweighted  in  his  charge  and  too  far  away  from  Head  to  benefit  much  by 
verbal  intercourse ;  and,  laboriously  industrious  and  clearsighted  though  he 
was,  Bead’s  forte  did  not  lie  in  his  pen.  Hence,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
MacLeod’s  work,  though  good,  and  considering  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of 
his  surroundings  wonderfully  good,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
of  the  other  three,  and  did  not  stand  the.  test  of  time  so  well.  To  bis 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  district  and  careful  administration  thereof, 
Buchanan,  a  close  observer,  more  than  once  bears  testimony.  That  men 
of  honesty,  exceptional  ability,  and  with  their  hearts  in  their  work  were 
appointed  to  the  newly-acquired  territory  was  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
as  the  task  with  which  they  had  to  grapple  was  formidable.  Lying  in  the 
track  of  three  great  wars,  what  battle  had  not  devastated  in  this  tract  had 
been  consumed  by  the  contending  armies.  The  more  gentle  rule  of  the 
Mamur  Rajas  had  for  years  been  succeeded  by  the  iron  grasp  of  Haidar, 
though  under  him  there  was  the  redeeming  feature  that,  if  the  revenue  was 
exacted  rigidly,  there  was  some  hope  of  justice  in  the  last  appeal.  'With 
Tlpu  matters  were  different.  Exactions  went  on  equally  as  before,  but  the 
band  of  locusts,  which  under  the  guise  of  revenue  underlings  preyed  on  the 
people,  was  multiplied.  Less  reached  the  tyrant’s  treasury,  but  more  was 
wrung  from  the  suffering  ryots,  who  had  no  hope  of  redress  at  Srirangapatnam. 
Tipu  “knew  no  way1  of  ohecking  abuses  but  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
men  in  office,  and  sending  two  Assophs  to  almost  every  province,  instead  of 
one,  to  prey  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  defalcation  of  the  revenue,  which 
had  formerly  been  about  twenty  per  cent.,  was  now  above  fifty.  His  bigotry 
led  him  to  make  none  but  Masalmans  Tahsildars ;  most  of  them  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  were  often  selected  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
military,  at  the  annual  muster  in  his  presence,  merely  from  some  fancy  that 
he  took  to  their  looks.  These  men  were  frequently  recalled  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  and  placed  at  one  of  the  principal  boards.  This  so  disgusted 
the  old  servants  of  his  father,  that  many  of  them  retired  from  public  affairs 
to  lead  a  private  life  in  their  own  houses.”  It  is  with  the  order  which 
the  four  able  administrators  above  mentioned  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  in 
whioh  they  found  Salem,  and  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  District  Reve¬ 
nue  history  that  this  chapter  has  to  do. 

Before  passing  to  the  review  of  this  subject  a  list  of  the  different  officers 
who  have  administered  the  district  finds  a  fitting  place  here. 
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Mr.  Kindersley’s  tenure  of  office  hardly  deserves  a  place  in  tlie  history  of 
the  district  proper.  During  the  course  of  the  war  with  Maisur  each  con¬ 
tending  party  from  time  to  time  obtained  a  footing,  more  or  less  precarious, 
in  the  territoiy  of  the  other  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Kindersley  came  to  %e 
placed  in  charge  of  the  present  taluk  of  Tirupatur,  then  consisting  of  the 
taluks  of  Tirupatur  and  Vaniambadi.  This  was  on  the  30th  November  1790. 
The  tract  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  rented  out,  but  for  what  sum 
is  not  ascertainable;  nor  was  the  occupation  whoEy  undisturbed  as,  inreporting 
on  it  on  31st  of  April  1791,  the  Board  of  Revenue  stated  as  follows “  Since 
the  date 1  of  our  last  report,  the  Bsrahmahal  has  been  almost  whoEy  repos¬ 
sessed  by  the  enemy  (Tlpu  Sultan)  and  we  apprehend  that  only  a  supply  of 
graiu  can  be,  at  present,  obtained  from  this  district.”  This  state  of  things 
however  did  not  last  long;  as,  on  the  7th  September  1791,  the  Board  of 
Revenue  reported  that  this  part  of  the  conquests  had  been  for  a  short  time 
past  in  a  more  settled  state  than  before,  and  that  the  OoEector  had  made  a 
settlement  with  the  inhabitants  for  the  revenue  of  the  current  year  to  the 
net  amount  of  Pagodas  17,200  (Rupees  60,200).  The  OoEector,  however, 
apprehended  that  the  realization  of  even  this  sum  would  depend  on  the 
continuance  of  our  troops  in  the  country  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
and  to  impress  them  with  confidence  to  carry  on  the  cultivation.  This  state 
of  uncertainty,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  a  definitive  treaty 
was  concluded,  on  the  17th  of  March  1792,  with  Tlpu  Sultan,  by  which  the 
rest  of  the  Bsrahmahal,  consisting  of  nine  taluks,  together  with  the  seven 
taluks  of  the  Talaghat,  yielding  an  aggregate  revenue  of  Pagodas  2,82,000 
was  ceded  to  the  British.  The  names  of  the  several  taluks  ceded  under  the 
said  treaty  together  with  their  revenue  are  shown  below 
Bsrahmahal,  nine  taluks — 

1.  Bsrahmahal 

2.  Kaveripuram 

3.  KSvSripatnam 

4.  Virabadradurgam 

5.  RSyakota 

6.  Kangundi  . . 

7.  Dharmapuri 

8.  PennSgaram 

9.  Tenkaraikottai 

NSmakal 

Sankagiri 

Anantagiri 

Paramatta, 
malur 

aendamangalam 

2,82,000 


1,34,000 

24,000 

16,000 

40,000 


;  Deoember  l790. 


As,  however,  it  was  provided  by  article  4 1  of  the  treaty  that  the  country 
situate  west  of  the  KSveri  should  belong  to  Tipu  and  that  east  and  north  of 
it  to  the  British,  Kaveripuram  was  relinquished  to  the  former  and  Kstputtilr 
given  in  exchange  to  the  latter.  It  was  on  this  that  the  appointment  of 
Captain  Bead  to  the  charge  of  the  district  was  made,  as  above  mentioned, 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  he  took  charge  at  the  same  time  of  that  portion 
of  the  Barahmahal  tract  which  had  previously  been  administered  by  Mr. 
Eindersley. 


if  the  Salem  District  under  British  administration 
'  stages,  overlapping  each  other,  as  more  than 
idy.  The  first  of  these  is  the  settlement  of  the 
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I  engage  to  collect  the  tern  or  revenue  of  the  said  |  to  &eir  an 

witliin  three  days  of  the  time  they  heoome  du 
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and  the  renter  had  been  finally  settled,  t 
villages,  and  make  arrangements  with  thei 
to  be  paid  by  each  village ;  and  this  amou 
amongst  themselves  by  the  inhabitants, 
management  that  enabled  the  cultivators  o: 
to  the  Government  ....  There  was  a 
bending  crops  to  pass  into  the  granaries  oi 
village  the  elders  were  gathered  together  uj 


ot  the  weak.  Secure  in  the  majesly  of 
the  new  laws,  the  heads  of  the  villages  commenced  favouring  the  rich  and 
powerful,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  needy.  The  total  revenue  paid  by 
the  vihage  was  weE  known,  but  who,  save  the  ryots  themselves,  could  detei 
alterations  m  the  proportions  of  the  several  shares,  unless  by  a  long  investi- 
not  1)8  sPared?  l^oughout  the  district 
generally,  fee  lands  situated  near  the  houses  in  each  village  were  well 
thnro^  assessment 

proportionally  high ;  whilst  further  off,  there  was  much  ground  which  was 


:6  plough,  though  capable  of  being  so. 


the  Tillage  communities,  showing  all  these  particular,  and  in  most  villages 
giving  aU  other  particulars  regarding  the  land  for  a  number  of  years  paLt 
that  could  possibly  be  required.  Under  the  village  management,  these 
accounts  were  carefully  scrutinised  by  the  other  villagers,  and  might  really 


d  supported  by  the  British  Go 
any  such  scrutiny,  and  the  doc 
vere  made  in  the  system,  to  a 


the  demand  of  Government  on  the  outlying  lands,  of  which  the  assessment 
could  only  he  roughly  estimated,  than  when  cultivating  the  home  fields  •  and 
hence  there  was  a  decided  move  in  that  direction,  to  which,  however,  other 
causes,  such  as.  increased  security,  would  also  tend ;  and  many  were  the 
irregularities  which  checked  effectually  under  the  village  system,  soon  made 
themselves  felt  by  the  new  revenue  authorities.” 

.  “  TkeoniOTS  of  Government  for  the  settlement  of  the  district  of  Salem  were 
simply  that  tiie  rates  of  the  assessment  should  be  so  fixed  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  might  be  compelled,  with  justice,  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
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by  the  ryota ;  for  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  renter  by  each,  which  might 
not  be  altered,  save  by  Bead  or  hie  assistants,  had  been  duly  fixed,  whilst 
the  total  amount  of  collections  in  each  village  was  also  accurately  known. 
These  rates  had  been  determined  as  nearly  in  accordance  to  the  village 
registers  as  was  possible  in  the  hurry  of  the  first  year’s  occupation  of  the 
country ;  and  it  therefore  was  considered,  that,  with  the  corrections  made  in 
the  following  year,  the  temporary  arrangements  might  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  till,  as  the  survey  proceeded,  supplanted  gradually  by  the  lease  settle¬ 
ment  which  was  to  be  formed  on  this  general  survey  assessment.”  . '  . : . 

These  “corrections  made  in  the  following  year  ”  cannot  be  passed  over 
unnoticed  as  it  will  he  seen  that,  the  moment  his  hands  were  at  all  free, 
Bead  introduced  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  the  ryotwari  system  which 
from  these  small  beginnings  developed  into  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 


fgfg 


^  the  tract  watered  by  tke  KSvSri  >  the  Tillages  were  leased  out  for  a  grain 
m^blteate  duri“S  ***  t-o  years,  (Paslis  1202  and 
TV  ’  V  m  ™8  8ubsequeIlt  yflars  to  116  of  each  village. 

f7°™8yStT8™  the  BnrTeyed  and  the  unsurveyed  taluks  continued 
1796,  when,  m  July  of  that  year,  Bead,  doubting  whether  Ms  orders 
t,  m  unsurveyed  taluks,  the  settlement  of  Fash  12S>3  should  be  permanent 
su^rseded,  on  completion  of  the  survey,  by  leases,  had  been  carried  out, 
acted  Ms  Assistants  not  to  make  any  variations  in  the  settlements  of  1204 


two-fifths  of  the  Nanja  or  wet  crops  in  money,  and  these  being  the  portion  of  the  produce 
which  the  Sunbis  or  Sttdras  [who  divide  the  crops  with  their  tenants]  have  always  paid  to 
the  Sartor,  their  Karaikirs 1  or  immediate  lessors,  they  are  on  that  account  to  he  required 
of  all  Xvnbis,  8u drasy  or  ryots  who  are  TJlkudis  or  Parabudis  inhabitants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  districts.  As  many  ryots  may  desire  to  cultivate  lands  unoccupied  after  Per- 
t&si,  when  the  season  for  sowing  the  principal  crops  usually  grown  in  every  description  of 
the  Boil  from  which  it  derives  the  greatest  share  of  its  value  is  passed,  and  when  there  is- 
only  time  left  to  sow  the  inferior  kinds  of  grains  in  eaoh,  only  12  annas  of  the  ordinary 
tlrva  of  the  Pun]  a  and  14  of  the  Nanja  will  be  required  for  lands  that  may  be  rented 
after  the  1st  of  Arpisi  or  10th  of  October  to  the  30th  of  Funguni  or  end  of  the  year. 

7. — Bates  to  be  exacted  op  TTbat>  Farmers. 

“  As  Sukhavasia  who  farm  and,  being  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  ryots  whose 
occupation  is  agriculture  to  cultivate  their  lands,  cannot  afford  the  ordinary  Saxksr  rates  of 
tirva,  four-fifths  only  of  the  ground  rent  shall  be  required  of  them.  This  indulgence  will 
he  exclusively  extended  to  all  Brahmans,  whose  laws  don’t  admit  of  their  holding  the  plough, 
and  to  all  persons  who  can  prove  their  having  served  the  Company  as  sepoys  twenty  years, 
because  they  are  unaccustomed  to  labor.  It  will  likewise  be  granted  to  such  other  persons 
as  the  Collector  may  think  entitled  to  it  from  their  condition,  and  may  have  stock  to 
employ  in  fanning.  But  lands  so  disposed  of,  are  only  to  be  continued  in  such  favour- 


iHliili  Mill 


consequently  be  required  I 
so  appropriated.  Any  per 
a,  but  designedly  lor  nati 
ice,  bB  fined  a  year’s  rent « 


pay  their  ordinary  rates  lor  the  period  they  may  h 
in  who  shall  procure  lands  professedly  for  the  cultun 
s  productions,  and  defrauding  revenue,  shall  forfeit 


10. _ Or  Asitoal  IVemees  ahd  Lease-holders. 

id  for  which  you  may  severally  choose  to  rent  lands  depending  on  a  variety  of 
!,  and  distinctions  being  necessary  to  your  understanding  the  conditions  of 
re  tenures,  those  who  agree  to  hold  thorn  from  year  to  year,  or  for  the  space 
ily  are  to  he  denominated  VamKaguitagoMcan  and  those  who  agree  to  hold 
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rent  out  lands,  which  you  may  raise  in  value  hy  tillage  and  manuro,  at  rates  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  the  Sarkar  rates,  if  there  Iib  a  demand  for  them,  while  you  will  continue  to  pay  the 
fixed  rates  to  the  Sarkir/or  ever." 


Other  rules  showed  a  Kbexal  tendency  in  the  facility  offered  to  the  ryot  for 
resigning  land  which  he  does  not  desire  to  retain  and  taking  np  such  as  he 
thinks  preferable  ;  while,  in  the  provisions  relating  to  lands  held  from  year 
to  year  by  “  annual  tenants,”  and  lands  held  under  leases,  with  the  liberty 
allowed  to  the  ryots  of  choosing  which  system  they  would,  the  results  of  the 
doubts  which  had  been  working  for  years  in  Bead’s  mind  are  embodied. 
The  Board  of  Bevenue,  strange  to  say,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  dark 
while  their  able  lieutenants  were  fighting  the  ryots’  battle  ;  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  them  went  on  for  some  time  longer.  MXinro  had  already 
recognised  that  permanency  of  revenue  was  incompatible  with  a  lease  settle¬ 
ment,  writing  as  follows  : — 

“  As,  in  order  to  preserve  things  in  this  state,  a  degree  of*  persevering 
attention  will  be  required,  which  cannot  always  be  easily  fonnd,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all  the  lands  included  in  the  lease  settle¬ 
ment,  exclusive  of  service  inams,  should  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent. an 
opinion  reiterated  in  the  following  words ‘  ‘  But  though  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  actual  collections  from  the  country  have  ever  been  higher 


formulates  in  the  folio 
o  the  best  mode  of  form 
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“  9.  All  castes,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  to  pay  the  same  rent  for  the 


« 10.  No  additional  rent  ever 
farmer  who,  by  digging  a  well, 
garden  or  rice-fields,  to  pay  no  n 
“  11.  No  reduction  of  the  es 
where  the  cochineal-plant,  mull 
observes,  “Mi 
*  Dykes,  pp.  166,  of  ae  lease  , 


r  to  be  demanded  for  improvements.  The 
or  building  a  tank,  converts  dry  land  into 
nore  than  the  original  rent  of  the  ground, 
istablished  rent  ever  to  he  allowed,  except 
berry,  &c.,  are  cultivated.”  As  Mr.  Dykes 
lunro  now  admitted*  that  all  the  advantages 
would  be  secured  by  the  proposed  ryotwftri 


167‘  system  naturally.  He  no  longer  thought  that  annual 

changes  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any  good  effects  or  that  as  many 
have  failed  and  will  fail  under  the  one  mode  as  under  the  other  On  toe 
contrary,  he  had  been  led  to  think  that  this  liberty,  though  attended  with 
little  loss  to  the  public,  is  of  wonderful  service  to  the  farmers  ;  that  restric¬ 
tions  can  be  easily  evaded ;  and  that  adapting  the  system  of  collection  to  toe 
condition  «  the  inhabitants  is  the  best  policy.  He  did  not  affirm,  as  has 
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stated  that  under  the  annual  settlements  adopted,  the  ryots  had  all  the 
advantages  which  the  Government  thought  could  be  secured  to  them  under 
a  lease  settlement  alone,  with  the  further  advantage  of  having  it  in  their 
power  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  circumstances  by  throwing  up 
each  year  all  such  lands  as  they  might  not  be  able  to  cultivate,  and  that  the 
ryots  had  in  consequence  cancelled  their  engagements  in  lease.  This  was 
natural,  and  thus  the  settlements  of  1207  and  1208,  during  which  Bead 
remained,  and  of  subsequent  years  were  “  annual,”  the  assessments  being 
those  fixed  by  the  survey  on  the  lands.  The  lease  system  survived  to  a  very 
insignificant  extent. 

Mr.  Dykes  describes  the  position  as  follows The  immediate*  and 
expected  result  of  the  new  agricultural  policy  was  a  heavy 
» Dykes,  pp.  168,  fn11l-^g  ^  the  revenue  for  1798.  Colonel  Bead,  in 
169  to  171.  anticipation,  had  again  written  to  his  Assistants,  and  re¬ 

quested  that  they  ‘would  report  so  fully,  on  the  cause  of  so  great  a  decrease, 
as  will  either  prove  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken ;  that  the  Board,  being  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  them, 
it  may  finally  direct  our  conduct  in  regard  to  settlements.’ 

“  The  eleventh  rule  of  the  ryotwari  charter  did  state  that  the  annual  agree¬ 
ments  of  the  ryots  were  binding  on  the  Government  only  to  the  end  of  the 
present  lease ;  hut  in  the  third  rule  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  survey, 
or  as  Munro  calls  it,  the  lease  assessment,  was  fixed  '  for  ever ;  ’  and  the 
ryotwari  system  was  looked’  on  as  equally  fixed.  The  people  of  Salem  had 
good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  he  the  final  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
Bead  was  not  justified  in  considering  this  still  an  open  question,  for  the 
Board’s  decision. 

“Munro  answered  promptly,  that  the  causes  of  so  great  a  decrease  were 
simple  enough.  The  assessment  was  high,  and  hitherto,  if  a  ryot  relin¬ 
quished  any  of  his  fields,  the  assessment  on.  such  lands  was  charged  addi¬ 
tionally,  for  the  future,  on  what  he  kept,  as  it  was  considered  that  he  had 
merely  concentrated  stock.  If  he  positively  could  not  pay,  if  the  stock  had 
iato  the  hands  of  others,  still  there  was  no  diminution  of  the  total 
revenue,  for  the  deficit  was  collected  from  the  neighbours,  whose  gains,  it 
was  supposed,  would,  and  ought  to,  if  they  did  not,  equal  his  losses.  And 
some  such  system  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  first  few  years,  when  the 
native  revenue  officials  were  neither  so  zealous  nor  so  trustworthy ;  but  now 
their  efforts  for  the  collection  of  revenue  have  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
sometimes  counteracted.  . 

“  The  present '  ryotwari  ’  freedom  of  action  was  then  utterly  unintelligible 
to  Atom,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  all  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to ;  and,  fearing  the  result,  they  were  not  much  inolined  to  communicate  the 
system  in  all  its  free  details  to  the  ryots  generally ;  in  which  they  were 
perhaps  partly  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  losses  of  revenue,  and  pay 
stopped  in  consequence,  in  times  past, -a  disagreeable  process,  that  they 
doubtless  reasoned  might  likewise  be  a  concomitant  result  m  times  to  come. 
They  had  seen  it  ordered,  that  the  assessment  should  he  fixed  lightly,  but 
the  revenue  should  not  he  sacrificed;  and  they  might  think  similarly,  the 
ryots  are  to  have  perfect  freedom,  hut  they  must  not  pay  less  to  Government. 
Munro,  however,  foreseeing  this,  had  gone  through  the  whole  of  his 
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formulation  of  Bead’s  policy.  The  way  was  therefore  cleared  for  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  Madras  to  that  of  Bengal  and  the  zamindsri  system  was  to 
hlight  the  Barahmahal  and  Talaghat. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  phase  of  district 
history,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  further  details  regarding  Bead’s  admin¬ 
istration;  the  preceding  sketch  has  been  adapted  for  the  general  reader; 
hut  for  the  district  officer  the  following  details  are  not  without  interest. 
When  Captain  Bead  took  charge  of  the  district  he  found  that  under  Kpu  it 


consisted  of  27  taluks  as  follows  : — 

1  Salmr, 

*15.  Morapur. 

-2.  Attur. 

16.  Kaveripatnam. 

3.  Shendamangalam.  ■ 

17.  Ylrahadradrug. 

4.  Namakal. 

18.  Bayakota. 

-  5.  Katuputtiir. 

-  19.  Knshnagiri. 

6.  Paramatti. 

-20.  Kallavi. 

7.  Sankagiridrug. 

•  21.  Mattur. 

8.  Omalur. 

•  22.  Singarapett. 

-  5.  Nangapalli. 

•  28.  Tirupatiir. 

-10.  Adamarikottai. 

24.  Parandapalli. 

11.  Pennagaram. 

25.  Yaniambadi. 

12.  Dharmapuri. 

26.  Kangnndi. 

13.  Terikaraikottai. 

-  27.  Javadi. 

-14.  HarOr. 

1 

Captain  Bead,  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  divided  these  taluks 
into  36,  of  which  14  were  assigned  to  Captain  Graham,  12  to  Captain 
Munro,  and  10  to  Captain  MacLeod.  The  names  of  the  taluks  and  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  several  divisions  were  as  follows 

Captain  Graham’s,  or  the  Northern  Division,  with  head-quarters  at  Krish- 
nagiri— 

8.  SingSrapett. 

S.  Bayakota. 

10.  Ylrahadradrug. 

11.  KavSripatnam. 

12.  Javadi  PahSr. 

13.  Kangundi. 

14.  Tirupatiir. 


1.  Krishnagiri. 

2.  Jagadevi. 

3.  MaharSjSgarh. 

4.  Yaniambadi. 

5.  ParSndapalli. 

6.  KallSvi. 


Captain  Munro’s,  or  the  Centre  Division,  with  head-quarters  at  Dharma- 


1.  Sankagiri. 

2.  Trichengode- 

3.  Yedapadi. 

4.  MaUasamudram. 

5.  NangavalH. 

6.  Omalur. 


7.  Terikaraikottai. 

8.  Harur. 

9.  Dharmapuri. 

10.  Pennagaxam. 
■11.  Adamarikottai. 
12.  Morapur. 
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Captain  MacLeod’s,  or  the  Southern 

2.  Chinnagiri. 

3.  B§lur. 

'  4.  Shendamangalam. 


Division,  with  head-quarters  at  Salem 
Anantagiri  Division. 


In  Fasli  1204  he  abolished  the 
PsrSndapalli  in  the  Northern,  and 
Southern  Division.  In  Fasli  1206 
to  25  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tirupatur. 

2.  Chinnagiri. 

■  3.  Dharmapuri. 

4.  Omalflr. 

5.  Yfiniambsdi. 

6.  Vunnattilr. 

7.  Salem. 

8.  BSlur. 

9.  Attar. 

10.  BSsipur. 

11.  Nangapalli. 

12.  Sankagiridrug. 

13.  YedapSdi. 


8.  KattuputtOr. 

9.  NSmabal. 

10.  Paramatti. 

taluks  of  JagadSvi,  MaharSjSgarh,  and 
•  •  "  ct  fasli  ESttuputtOr  i4  the 

sre  rearranged  and  reduced 


14.  Trichengode. 

15.  Krishnagiri. 

16.  Kammenellur. 

17.  YlraganQr. 

18.  Shendamangalam. 

19.  Namakal. 

20.  Paramatti. 

21.  PennSgaram. 

22.  Tenkaraikottai. 

23.  Y&abadradrug. 

24.  Kangundi. 


,  be  considered  as  participating  in  1 


^  20  It  is  very  bad  if  you  -write  any  false  accounts,  it  is  a  deception  if  you  put  more  or 
less  in’  the  account,  and  is  unjust  to  the  inhabitants  ;  this  you  must  consider  properly. 

Such  conduct  will  be  punished.” 

The  different  long  and  square  measures 1  adopted  in  the  survey  of  {the 
different  taluks  are  given  below 

Unirrigated  Zand. 


MallapSdi. 

Yaniambadi. 

Kunnattur. 

Tirupatur. 

Krishnagiri. 

Vlrabadradrug. 

KammSnellur. 

PennSgaram. 

Dharmapuri. 

TenkaraikBttai. 


Sankagiridrug. 

TriohengOde. 

Omalflr. 

YedapSdi. 

Nangavalli. 

Salem. 

BSldr. 


In  these  taluks  a  chain  of  33  English  feet  was  used, 
as  in  Bellary  andCnddapah.  1  square  chain  =  1,089 
square  feet,  and  40  square  chains  or  guntas  —  1 
Imperial  acre. 


Iln  Borne  parts  of  these  taluks  the  33  feet  chain,  and 
resulting  acre,  were  introduced,  as  in  the  preceding 
item.  In  other  parts  of  the  taluks  the  gunta  was  the 
measure  ;  it  was  24  fathoms  square,  and  the  fathom 
8Engliehfeet.  The  gunta  therefore  is  192J  =  36,864 
square  feet  =  '846  acre. 

(The  gunta  of*24  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
8  feet.  ThiB  gives  192”-  =  36,864  square  feet  =  -846 


/  The  gunta  of  64  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
\  6  feet  4j  inches.  This  gives  4082  or  166,464  square 
(feet  =  3-82  acres. 


Vlraganur. 


ParamattL 

NSmakal. 

Shendamangalam. 


{The  JBallah  of  Coimbatore.') 

'  The  gunta  of  36  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
[  6  feet  4i  inches.  This  gives  62,456  square  feet  = 

1 1-209  acres. 

The  baffah  of  96  fathoms  square,  the  fathom 
being  6  feet  4*  inches.  This  gives  374,544  square 
.  feet  -  8-6  acres. 

I  The  ballahof  96  fathoms  square,  or  8-6  acres  as 
in  Paramatti ;  but  in  some  parts  64  fathoms  square, 
the  fathom  being  6  feet  H  inches.  This  gives 
166,464  square  feet  =3-82  acres  as  in  the  Salem 


■cs  used  in  the  B&i&gn&t  sei 


Chinnagiri. 

Rasipur. 


r  The  double  gunta  or  36  fathoms  square,  2  being 
double  the  guuta  of  Attur,  and  therefore  2-418 
acres.  The  single  gunta  of  64  fathoms  square,  or 
I  3-82  acres  as  in  Salem, ,and  the  ballah  of  96  fathoms 
i  square,  or  8-6  acres,  as  in  Paramatti,  are  also  used. 


Nallapadi. 

Vaniambsdi. 

Kunnattur. 

Tirupatur. 

Krishnagiri. 

Virabadradrug. 

KammSnellur. 

PennSgaram. 

Dharmapuri* 

TenkaraikC'ttai. 


Irrigated  Land. 


The  gunta  as  in  the  “  Unirrigated.” 


In  some  parts  the  gunta  of -A- acre  as  in  the  “TJn- 
.  irrigated”  land.  In  other  parts  the  chain  was  32 
feet  and  the  gunta  1,024  square  feet  =  -023  acre. 


TrichengOde. 

Omalur. 

Yedapsdi. 

Nangavalli. 

Salem.  \  The  gunta  of  32  country  or  29  English  feet  square, 

}  being  841  square  feet  = -019  acre. 

The  gunta  of  9  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
Vlraganar.  6  fee{  4x1  inches.  This  gives  3,270  square  feet  = 

Attur.  -0756  acre. 

The  guntt  of  841  square  feet  as  in  Salem,  except 
in  the  lands  watered  by  channels  from  the  KSveri 
Paramatti.  where  the  gunta  was  measured  with  a  rod  of  24 

Namakal.  country  or  21-7435  English  feet.  A  rod  squares 

Shendamangalam.  or  gunta  =  473  square  feet ;  and  120  guntas  =  1 
.  chey  of  1-302  acres. 

(The  gunta  of  841  square  feet  as  in  Salem.  In 
some  parts  the  rod  was  36  country  or  32-074  English 
feet-,  and  the  square  rod  or  gunta  =  1,062  square 
feet  =  -024  acre. 

H.B.  —The  gunta  is  sometimes  called  kuli,  and  the  ballah,  vallam. 
The  bam  or  fathom  is  called  “  Msr.” 

With  the  survey  the  assessments  also  were  fixed.  The  several  taluks- 
were  surveyed  as  follows  : — 


Tirupatur 

Chinnagiri 

Dharmapuri 

Vfiniambadi 

Kunnattur 


Salem  \ 

BSlur 

Attur  I 

Rasipur  Vin  1205 

Nangapalli  I 

Sahkagiridrug  I 
Yedapsdi  J 
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Krishnagiri  jin  1205  PennSgaram  (in  1206 

Kammenellur  J  Tenkaraikottai  I 

Ylraganur  j  Ylrabadradrug  7 

Shendamangalam  in  1206  Kangundi  ]  in  1207 

Namakal  '  MaUapadi  j 

Tke  following  is  tie  summary  of  Colonel  Read’s  report  on  the  settlement 
of  Salem,  referred  to  above,  by  Mr.  R.  Eaye  Puckle,  C.S.,  by  whom  the 
following  introductory  remarks  were  written 

“  Colonel  Ben#  a  report  ia  the  only  complete  account  of  the  original  settlement 
of  the  district  to  he  found  in  the  Salem  records.  This  report,  thoughveryfuU,  and 
written  with  great  ability  and  reaearch,  is  so  overlaid  with  revenue  terms  in  Tamil, 
Eanarese,  and  Sindustani,  with  calcnlationa  in  money  and  measures  no  longer  in 
general  use,  with  topographical  descriptions  of  a  country  now  letter  known  from 
maps,  and  with  treatises  on  subjects  lut  indirectly  connected  with  the  settlement, 
that  its  utility  as  a  look  of  reference  is  almost  lost  to  those  who  have  not  time  to 
study  it,  or  to  search  for  the  valuable  statistics  and  curious  information  it  contains. 

“  Torender  it  therefore  easier  of  reference,  topographical  descriptions,  statements  of 
no  present  value,  extracts  from  standard  works,  frc.,  frc.,  have  leen  omitted;  the 
useful  tables  have  been  rewritten ;  figures  denoting  measurements,  grain,  or  money 
have  been  converted  into  acres,  Madras  measures,  rupees ,  annas  and  pice  ;  English 
equivalents  for  native  terms  have  leen  inserted;  and  the  lore  report  is  given 
( curtailed  of  all  that  does  not  immeiiatelg  relate  to  the  settlement  or  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  early  in  the  present  century)  with  the  addition  of  foot-notes  to 
illustrate  the  meaning,  or  to  explain  any  marked  discrepancy  between  the  former 
reopnue  system  and  that  of  the  present  day." 

“  A  knowledge  of  the  situation,  extent,  divisions,  and  description  of  the 
country,  being  material  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
Geographical  the  first  settlements  were  no  sooner  completed,  and  other 


pleasure  of  presenting  your  Board  and  Government  with  maps  of  all  the 
districts  ;  hut  as  these  were  only  sketches,  and  inaccurate  from  the  slender 
means  and  haste  with  which  the  survey  was  executed,  I  began  another  in 
Angust  1794  with  proper  instruments,  and  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  Prom 
its  being  impossible  for  me  to  prosecute  a  business  of  that  nature  and  pay 
due  attention  to  the  many  other  duties  of  my  station,  I  could  only  propose 
to  set  it  on  foot,  and  employed  Mr.  Mather,  a  professional  Surveyor,  to  carry 
it  on.  That  proved  a  very  arduous  undertaking,  principally  on  account  of 
the  nnhealthiness  of  the  hills,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Mather  survived  repeated 
attacks  of  the  hill  fever  and  finished  his  survey. 

“2.  Ab  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  respect  to  hills,  plains, 
woods  and  rivers,  the  true  shape  and  extent  of  districts,  and  as  containing 
every  village  and  tank  in  them,  it  is  one  of  the  most  particular  surveys  of 
the  kind  in  India,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  oorrect.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  is  done  upon  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  that  the  districts 
contain  above  6,000  square  miles,  and  that  it  was  completed  within  four 
vears  and  a  half,  it  will  appear  to  he  a  singular  proof  of  what  eon  be  dene 
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a  kind  when  grain  is  cheap, 


Mis  short  of  it ;  in  dry  grain  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
wet  by  that  of  Bind*  Sharch, 

Binds,  of  two  candis  bljsvari  of  paddy— 


Total  of  2  candies 
Bo.  of  L  caadi  . . 

by  wells. 

Charity  on  1  candy  seed' 


Tthle  showing  the  Deductions  usually  made  from  the  Crops  in  Barahmahal  { the  Produce  of  Zands,  for  which  the  Bent  isptud  in  Batil  or  hind),  pre¬ 
yams,  the  Bent  of  which  they  pay  in  Money, 


Deductions  from  the  whole  Produce  of  the  Batfti  before  the  final  Division.  | 
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“  170.  Such  being  the  origin  and  progress  of  prit 


folio-wing  statement : — 


“  Ulkudi  or  resident  raiyats  who  farmed  lands  in  time  for  the  great  crops, 
the  full  shares  or  rates.  Parakudi  or  raiyats  who  farmed  land  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  Strangers,  Brahmans,  and  Musalmans,  b 

“  172.  The  full  rent  being  charged  for  arable  (cultivated)  lands  only,  the 
foEowing  proportions  were  exacted  from  waste  or  faHow  lands.  Such  landB 
as  had  lain  ten  years  in  faUow,  paid  nothing  the  first,  half  the  customary 
rents  the  second,  and  full  rent  the  third  year.  Barren,  mountainous,  or 
rocky  lands  paid  nothing  the  first  year,  a  quarter  of  the  usual  rent  the 
second,  half  the  third,  and  fall  rent  the  fourth  year.  Buinous  vfllages  were 
given  upon  an  annually  increasing  assessment  for  3  years,  and  after  that 
they  paid  the  fuE  rents.1 

“  173.  AH  these  shares  or  rates  being  entered  in  the  records,  they  were 
considered  the  limits  of  the  Government  demand  upon  the  raiyata,  and  were 
used  in  forming  the  annual  settlement.  While  this  practioe  obtained,  it 
was  optional  to  make  the  settlements  in  “Guttakai,”  that  is,  for  fixed' 
quantities,  in  Eeu  of  the  shares  prescribed  for  the  several  descriptions  of 
land.2  Whatever  mode  of  assessment  was  adopted,  it  is  a  natural  inference 


1  This  ByBtem  of  granting  waste  lands  on  “progressive  kaul”  has  been  discontinued, 
except  in  special  cases.-E.K.P.  [e.p.,  for  clearing  priokly-pear.l 
*In  some  districts  villages  are  still  held  on  “  gnttakai,”  or  contract  for  a  fixed  amount 
of  quit-rent.— R.K.P.  [I  know  of  no  Government  villages  now  held  in  this  district  on 
this  tenure. — H.LeF.] 
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In  this  letter  Bead  strongly  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  revising  the 
assessment,  as  being  very  high — a  fact  which  was  folly  realized  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  years,  but  as  there  were  no  positive  orders  to  make  the  revision,  the 
assessments  made  by  MacLeod  remained  unchanged. 

MacLeod  himself  felt  to  some  extent  that  the  assessments  made  by  him 
were  unduly  high ;  for,  though  the  assessments  ware  originally  made  more 
or  less  on  the  principles  enumerated  in  the  above  rolee,  the  assessments 
recorded  in  the  survey  registers  were  not  unfrequentiy  changed  by  himself ; 
when  the  rent  of  a  village  was  considerably  raised  by  the  survey  he  allowed 
a  remission  of  S  or  1 0  per  cent  to  the  fanners  to  be  distributed  by  themselves 
aocording  to  their  circumstances,  when  all  were  aesembled  at  jamsbandi. 
This  caused  great  inequalities,  the  lion’s  share  of  the  concession  being  practi¬ 
cally  taken  by  the  rioh  and  powerful  Again,  though  the  tirwa  of  the 
valuing  parly  is  the  scale  by  which  he  regulated  the  assessments,  yet,  when 
the  increase  appeared  too  great  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  land,  ita 
situation,  and  general  appearance  of  the  soil,  he  reduced  it  to  what  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  village  could  afford. 


"When  Captain  Read  resigned  Government  considered  the  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  unnecessary,  and  made  the  following  territorial  arrangements  for 
administering  the  revenue : —  .  & 

(1.)  That  one  colleotorate  should  be  formed  consisting  of  the  country 
lying  north,  of  the  river  Noil 1  (Noyel),  and  of  the  TalaghSt  taluks  of  Salem, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Coimbatore,  Danaikankottai,  Thalihalli,  Harada- 
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the  principles  on  which  he  thought  that  the  system  might  he  introduced  ; 
hut  it  was  not  until  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  David  Cockburn  was  Collec¬ 
tor,  that  the  measure  took  effect.  Captain  Graham’s  division  was  desig¬ 
nated  the  Krishnagiri  or  BSrahmahal  Division.  When,  on  the  fall  of 
Srlrangapatnam  in  May  1799,  the  Bslaghat  came  under  British  rule,  it  was 
added  to  the  Krislinagiri  Collectorate. 

The  above  territorial  arrangements  continued  till  September  1801  when, 
on  the  transfer  of  Major  MacLeod  to  Malabar,  and  of  Major  Graham  to  South 
Arcot,  the  Krishnagiri  or  Barahmahal  Division,  together  with  the  taluks 
lying  north  and  east  of  the  KsvSri  which  constituted  the  Talaghat  Division, 
were  formed  into  one  district  under  Mr.  David  Cockburn  as  Collector.  This 
collectorate  consisted  of  all  the  taluks  of  the  present  Salem  District 
together  with  Kflttuputtur,  Kangundi,  and  YenkatagiripSlaiam. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Cockbum’s  period  that  the  zamlndsri  system,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  began  to  overshadow  the  district. 
The  Talaghat  Division  was  the  first  to  suffer  under  the  fatal  influence.  It 
was  parcelled  out  into  129  estates  (exclusive  of  the  hills),  the  permanent 
peshkash  of  which  aggregated  Pagodas  3,40,26S,  averaging  Pagodas  2,637-71 
for  each  estate. 

It  will  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  state  of  what  the  assets  of  the  mittas,  on 
which  the  permanent  jama  was  fixed,  oonsisted.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
at  this  time  consisted  of  (1)  Land  Revenue,  (2)  Village  Taxes,  (3)  Farms 
and  Licenses,  (4)  Customs. 

Item  No.  1.— The  assessment  or  rents  of  lands  formed  the  Land  Revenue. 

Item  2  and  3.— These  oonsisted  of  (1)  Inam  jodigai,  (2)  Taxes  on  trees, 
(3)  Bazaars,  (4)  Houses,  (5)  Fishenes,  (6)  Taxes  on  shepherds,  (7)  Forges, 
(8)  Washermen,  (9)  Barbers,  (10)  Goldsmiths,  (U)  Pariahs,  (12)  Chueklers, 
(13)  Wax,  (14)  Honey, .(15)  Saltpetre,  (16)  Oil  Presses,  (17)  Bamboos, 
(18)  Tamarind  plantations,  (19)  Pulvari,1  and  other  items  such  as  licenses  for 
betel,  tobaoco,  &c.,  and  arrack  and  toddy  farms.  Excepting  the  items  Betel, 
Tobacco,  Arrack,  and  Toddy,  which  used  to  he  generally  farmed  out,  the 
others  aU  went  under  the  name  of  “  SwarnSdayam."  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12  and  16  were  also  called  “  Motarpha.” 

jiem  4. _ This  was  the  revenue  from  SSyar  or  Land  Customs  on  traffic. . 

The  Land  Revenue  was  first  taken  into  aocount ;  from  this  was  deducted 
BukhavSsi  remission  and  to  the  remainder  was  added  SwarnSdayam.  Then 
the  pay  of  village  servants,  viz.,  Karnsm,  ManigSr,  Toti,  TandalkSr  and 
NotakSr  was  deducted,  and  the  balance  struck.  In  this  way  the  assets  were 
made  out  separately  for  Faslis  1210  and  1211  and  an  average  for  nine  years 
fromFaali  1202  to  1210.  An  average  was  then  made  of  these  three  sums 
which  was  assumed  finally  as  the  mitta  assete,  from  which,  a  certain  amount 

being  deducted  for  the  Mittadsr’s  profit,  the  permanent  b5riz  was  fixed. 

The  profit  of  the  MittadSrs  was  not  calculated  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  having  chiefly  taken  into  account  the  extent  of  cultivable  waste 
lands  in  these  mitfcae,  and  this  consideration  of  waste  influenced  the  authon- 
ties  BO  far  that  in  certain  oases  the  permanent  jams  was  fixed  even  in  excess 
of  the  mitta  assets.  The  average  extent  of  waste  was  nearly  76  per  cent,  to 
the  average  bSriz  which  was  Pagodas  2,61,479. 


Bee  under  Mr.  Brett’s  Administration,  i»/r«  p.  441,  sq. 
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Names  of  Mittnu. 

J 

bSES 

833ES& 

cw”r  ^ 

PAS.  X.  C. 

E#  A.  P. 

S  § 

7,700  O  0 

122.  Mapamaiyfriam  do. 

123.  Darapuram  do. 

} 

17 

S  ! 

ltSsI  2  2 

*85  !  J 

ii 

ssa  s  i 

’’its  0  0 

O  0 

^580  O  0 

fo.  ::: 

V89  0  0 

i  0 

ijm  o  o 

CjHfl  1  0 

usir ::: 

i 

0  0 

||  |  l 

|Jjj  2  o 

H  l ! 

lij-L  Ponn&rkudal  do. 

R5  : 

31,671  0  0 

1,10,438  8  0 

|  28,600  0  0 

1,00,100  0  0 

1 

|  tfangapalU  Taluk. 

IlSS.  KanfcapalliMitta  . 

|  l|4.  Potuuteri  do . 

| 

20 

|;|  J  g 

S  8  S 

li  l  i 

II  l  j 

IT 

_ 

10,920  0  0 

3S,2*L  O  0 

9,900  0  0 

34,650  0  0 

Grand  Total... 

5,78^88  0  0 

r5.es.ess  o  o 

5,46.057  0  0 

12.07.600  8  0 

As  stated  above  betel,  tobacco,  and  abksri  remained  under  Government. 
The  hills  in  the  taluks  of  Salem,.  Attur,  and  Nftmakal  were  generally  rented 
out,  ever  since  the  assumption  of  the  country,  to  the  principal  inhabitants. 
The  sayar  was  another  item  which  was  under  direct  management  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  appears  that,  owing  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the  people  of 
Barahmahal,  Mr.  Oockbum  imposed  a  tax  on  ploughs  in  that  division  at 
fanams  3  and  cash  60  each,  and  a  double  house  tax.  This  continued  up  to 
1824,  when  the  impost  was  abolished  by  Government.  As  soon  as  the  Salem 
Division  was  settled  it  was  made  a  separate  collectorate  under  Mr.  Hargrave, 
who  took  charge  in  February  1803,  when  the  BSrahmahal  and  BalSghSt 
Divisions  were  annexed  to  the  Northern  Division  of  Arcot,  to  which  Mr. 
David  Cockburn  was  transferred. 

When  Cockbuxn  took  charge,  in  1801,  of  the  amalgamated  district  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Salem  and  Krishnagiri  Divisions,  there  remained  the  following 
taluks  in  the  BSrahmahal  and  Balfighat  Divisions 


1.  Krishnagiri. 

9.  Tenkaraiiottai. 

2.  Vlrabadradurgam. 

10.  PennSgaram. 

3.  TirupatSr. 

11.  Denkanikota. 

5.  Kinmatttir. 

13.  Kelamangalam. 

6,  Kammenellur. 

14.  Venkatagirikota. 

15.  AlambSdi.' 

7.  Rsyokota. 

8.  Dharmapuri. 

1  The  last  mentioned  was  in  charge  of  a  Sheristadar,  and  probably  consisted  of  the  old 
fire  karais  of  Atharani,  Malahalli,  Anchitti,  Nattrampalaiam,  and  Piikili. 
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From  the  above  it  appears  that  of  the  eleven  taluks  of  BSrahmahal 
formed  in  Fasli  1206,  Kangundi  and  MallapSdi  ceased  to  have  a  separate 
existence  under  Major  Graham’s  administration,  and  that  the  last  five  were 
formed  by  him  on  the  annexation  of  the  Bslaghat. 

In  January  1802  the  taluks  of  Vlrabadradurgam,  Kelamangalam,  and 
Alambadi  were  abolished,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  when  Yenkatagiri- 
kota  was  transferred  to  tte  Northern  Division  of  Arcot  the  number  of 
taluks  was  reduced  to  eleven.  In  the  beginning  of  Fash  1213  Kammenellux 
and  VSniambadi  were  abolished,  and  in  consequence  the  number  was  further 

^oTtL&^een  taluks  formed  in  1 796  in  the  Talaghilt  Division,  Nangapalli ' 

ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence  in  1211.  In  February  1803,  when  the 
permanent  settlement  was  completed,  the  number  of  taluks  was  reduced 
to  seven,  viz. : — 


1.  Salem. 

2.  Attur. 

3.  Essipur. 

4.  Namakal. 


5.  Paramatti. 

6.  Sankagiridurgam. 

7.  Omalur. 


The  first  thing  of  importance  that  occurred  when  Mr.  Hargrave  assumed 
charge  of  the  Salem  District,  after'  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  Battle¬ 
ment;  was  that  some  of  the  newly-created  Mittadars  refused  to  receive  sanads 
on  being  told  that  they  could  not  collect  motarpha  on  their  own  account. 
It  was  so  stated  in  the  sanads,  because  of  Section  4  of  Regulation  XXV  of 
1802  ■  but  the  assets  of  the  permanent  settlement  included  it.  In  then 
Proceedings  of  the  29th  November  1803,  the  Board  separated  the  personal 
and  professional  taxes,  such  as  taxes  on  washermen,  bazaars,  &c.,  from 
SwarnSdSyam,  and  declared  it  to  be  inadmissible  for  the  Zammdsrs  to  collect 
the  former ;  but  on  complaint  made  by  the  Mittadars,  the  Government 
admitted  their  rights,  stating  that  the  revenue  from  this  branch  was  included 
in  the  assets  of  the  mittas,  and  that  the  Mittadars  were  therefore  entitled  to 

both  the  land  revenue  and  motarpha.  .  t  ,,  , 

Mr.  Gookhurn,  on  being  made  Collector  of  North  Arcot,  was  instructed  to 
introduce  the  permanent  settlement  into  the  BSrahmahal,  which  was  in  con- 
■  sequence  split  into  66  estates,  exclusive  of  hills.  He  was  assisted  by  -Mr. 
Kelso,  who  was  appointed  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Krishnagin  Division. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  mittas  so  formed. 


Total 


ment  would  be  filed  aocording  to  tables  given. 


The  following  tables  exhibit  the  different  taram 
not  show  that  the  productive  power  of  lands  was  in  : 
different  Muds  of  soils  such  a®  blank  loam,  red  loa 


gurries  made  and  the  judgment  formed  by  the 


fixed.  The  records  do 
ay  way  estimated  on  the 
a,  &c.,’  hut  according  to 
urveyor  regarding  each 


Ptoia  Lakhs. 
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the  honor  of  being  dubbed  Mittad&r,  to  become  the  purchaser  of  a  small 
landed  property  in  Sankagiridurgam.  Two  years,  however,  saw  the  wlfcle 
of  the  south  sold,  and  his  office  was  then  transferred  to  the  pleasant 
BSrahmahal,  the  head-quarters,  some  five  years  before,  of  Munro,  when  he 
declared,  in  discussing  the  future  fate  of  the  country,  that  he  did  not  believe 
so  destructive  a  system  could  ever  be  thought  of  as  that  now  being 
summarily  carried  out.”1  For  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  lower  down 
the  “  price  fetched  fell  short  there  of  what  had  been  obtained  below,  but 
all  the  sales  had  been  effected  before  the  close  of  1805.  Altogether, 
counting  above  and  below  the  ghats,  two  hundred  and  five  estates  had  been 
thus  created;  and  the  total  amount  of  revenue  to  be  annually  paid  to 
Government  by  these  regulation-bom  landlords  was  rather  more  than 
sixteen  lakhs  and  a  half  (£166,622  2a.),  which  gave  an  assessment  averaging 
on  each  estate  £800,  and  on  no  single  estate  exceeding  £1,800  per  annum. 
When  the  country  to  be  sold  was  very  mountainous,  the  villagers  themselves 
in  some  instances  had  been  left  the  Zamindars;  for,  whatever  might  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  regulations  on  the  plains,  none  were  witting :  to  try  the 
experiment  of  collecting  a  landlord’s  rent  from  the  wild  tnhes  that  inhabited 
those  jungles,  who  were  often  regarded  hy  the  low-«>vm1ry  natives,  and  axe 
now,  with  superstitious  awe,  as  great  and  successful  dealers  in  the  hlack 

^  The  BalSghSt  also  escaped  the  general  fate.  It  had  only  become  part 
of  the  district  after  the  fall  of  Srirangapatnam,  and  had  not,  consequently, 
been  either  surveyed  or  assessed  when  the  Commissioner  commenced  his 
labours  ;  whilst  one  range  of  the  Salem  hills-the  KalrSyan^-had  defied 
not  only  the  Commissioners,  but  even  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Bead 
and  his  assistants.  There  the  jungles  were  too  thick  for  even  s  surveyor 
to  penetrate,  and  the  inhabitants,  with  their  neighbours  the  wdd  dqtont* 
have  preserved  their  pristine  independence  to  this  day.  (1850.  Cf.  Attttr 
notice  sub  voc.  “  Hill  Ranges.”  )  ,  _  , 

“After  closing  the  sales  the  lower  half  of  the  district  had  been  banded 
over  to  a  CoEector,  whose  only  duty  it  was  doubtless  supposed  would  be 
simply  to  coEect  the  revenue  from  the  landlords,  and  take  good  care 
^accounts  and  treasury ;  and  in  1808,  the  Comm—, 
in  charge  of  North  Arcot  also,  similarly  handed  over  to  the  same  officer  the 
BSrahmahal  and  Balfighat.  The  wild  tract  to  the  north-east,  under  the 
Palaiakar  of  Kangundi,  a  sort  of  hfll  chieftaan,  did  not,  however,  go  with  the 
■  555£  butwas  kept  and  permanently  added  to  this  neighbouring 
SL“e  and  from  that  time  to  1850  no  farihm  change  of  importance 

have  been  made  m  the  s^pe  or  extent  of  the  (hrirmtof  Saletm 

“AH  sales  in  the  BSrahmahal  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1805,  and 
.the  country  had  been  permanently  settled  adding  to  the 
great  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  those  concerned  in  that  measure 
to  see  howEttle  it  did  reaEy  possess  of  this  vaunted  permanency 
years  the  revenue  continued  tolerably  stationary ;  but  from  that  rime  toere 
commenced  a  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  soccEected, 
proportion  in  the  number  of  those  who  paid.  The  landed  gentry  w _ ^ 


firmly  seated  in  their  new  possessions,  and  as  their  ranks  1 
thinned,  there  was  a  strange  difficulty  in  finding  others  wil 
fill,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  honorable  yet  still  j 
of  Zamindsr,  in  the  several  eligible  estates  successively  la 


this  extension  of  the  original  scheme,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hindu 
code,  obviously  must  often  be  all  insufficient,  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  coifld 
not  well  be  extended  any  further.” 

The  extent  to  which  this  subdivision  was  carried  maybe  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  “  in  1820,  the  two  hundred  and  five  estates,  for 
Dykes,  p.  189.  purchasers  were  originally  found,  had  been  divided 


attached  below  the 
“  As  early  as  181S 


auentlv  requested  the  permission  of  the  Board,  four  years  before,  in  1809, 
to  retain  in  his  own  hands  some  of  the  worst  estates,  till  each  could  be  so 
far  improved  ‘  as  to  render  them  worthy  the  purchase  of  a  man  of  property 
and  respectability-’ 

“  His  wish  had  been  granted ;  for  many  estates  there  were  no  bidders,  in 
1806  whose  offers  could  be  listened  to,  according  to  any  scale  of  propriety ; 
and  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  sales  by  public  auction  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1813,  thirty-nine  had  been  purchases  on  behalf  of 
Government.  The  distress  of  the  country  had  become  known  at  last  to 
those  in  high  places,  and  not  only  had  the  Collector  been  empowered  to  retain 
under  his  own  care  such  of  the  attached  estates  as  had  been  most  seriously 
mismanaged,  but  an  outlay  for  purchasing  up  at  these  sales,  on  behalf  of 
Government,  the  estates  in  the  first  instance  so  rashly  sold,  had  ahso  been 
duly  sanctioned.  The  price  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  amount-of  arrears 
thereon  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  rapid  return  of  the  country 
to  the  ryotwari  system,  which  followed  this  order,  was  a  mere  matter  of 
tradimr  The  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  samindans,  stated  to  have 
changed  owners  hy  the  end  of  1820,  had  been  all  bought  in  for  Govern- 

““ke  collections  in  only  ninety-four  estates  had  fallen  a  lakh  When 
handed  over  to  the  Zamindars,  they  amounted  to  more  than  fifths 
^53U2  80  and  when  the  ramindarie  reverted,  the  revenue  on  the  land 

the  fourteen  subdivisions  of  wbicb  the  district  is  composed,  had  altogether 
,  -  ,  .  fato  waa  speedily  decided:  some  of  the  estates  there 

,  ,  f  i  ttnr  was  in  the  hands  of  Government,  with  the  marks  in  every 
Swe  offtl  devastations  which  had  been  committed  by  those  whose  attacks 
STeen  Lettered  by  Government,  and  whose  cruelty  far  exceeded  the 

the  zamindari  system  were  still  the  same  :_two 

V  f  1  353  fLive  estates  altogether,  had  hy  thattime  been  purchased  for 

6  j“t  total  assessment  at  which  they  had  been  transferred  waa 

more  than  eleven  lakhs,  and  the  collections  made  direct  on  the  behaH  of  the 
State,  now  that  the  * 

“■'rST»  75S  rf  «»’  “i»  m« 

- jam ^ 

*  Dykes,  p-  246.  diviaionfl  wbjch  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ZamindSr 

(on  whose  ^StotraT^s  surveyLccounts 

generally  paid  fmaw  1  supposed  that  this  would  have 

«f  ^  respectable  body but  by  i860 


oitta-  Sbekkadipatti— excepted. 


The  Collector  further  reported  that,  owing  to  the  heavy  assessments,  the 
MittadSrs  in  Salem  and  the  Barahmahal  remitted  the  survey  assessments 
in  proportions  mentioned  below. 

Taluk.  Dry.’  Wet. 

- ; - ■ - - -* - ; - 

”  ;;  "  |  one-tentt. 

Added  to  these  causes  was  also  the  personal  conduot  of  the  MittadSrs, 
regarding  which  the  Board,  in  their  general  report  to  Government  dated 
26th  December  1815,  wrote  that  “  the  MittadSrs  both  in  Barahmahal  and 
Salem  exercised  tyranny  over  their  tenants,  by  depriving  them  of  their  lands 
and  mating  illegal  distraints ;  that  Mr.  Graeme  had  also  reported  some 
time  ago  the  oppression  used  by  MittadSrs  in  the  Barahmahal,  and  that  the 
Judge’s  time  is  occupied  in  investigating  complaints  about  the  deprivations 
of  land,  &c.”  . 

As  an  instance  Of  the  extent  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  MittadSr,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  Fash  1228  the  VelMars  of  oertain  tarafs  of  the 
Uttankarai  Taluk  conspired  and  killed  one  ImSm  Sahib,1  the  owner  of  18 

i  Vide  inf*,  Mr.  Sullivan's  Report,  paragraph  51,  page  333,  sq. 


mittas.  He  was  drawn  into  a  Hindu  temple  at  PeddOr,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  three  persons  who  afterwards  underwent  capital  punishment 
for  the  offence.  The  Vellalars,  however,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  this 
deliverance  from  tyranny,  granted  a  DanasSsanam  to  the  murderers, 
■omisingto  support  their  posterity  for  ever ;  and  accordingly  to  this  day 


an  order  of  Government,  in  1815,  directing  Collectors  to  use  every  ■ 
to  bring  the  estates  under  AmSni.  There  were,  however,  other  reasons  why 
the  system  should  fail.  „  ,  .  ,  ^ 

“  The  power  of  division  possessed  by  the  landlords  acted  in  both  ways— 
accdarated  the  return  .of  some  of  the  country  to  the  ryot- 
Dykes,  pp.  200,  waJfcystem,  and  elsewhere  established  more  firmly  the 
M1-  nei^andlords ;  and  the  mode  of  conducting  this  operation 

was  the  cause  of  this  double  effect.  The  estate  was  divided  on  accounts 
which  the  Zamindar  himself  produced,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  winch  he  alone 
could  1*,  thoroughly  cognisant.  It  is  not  strange  thatfte  Govemm^t 
assessment  was  generally  found  to  sit  lighter  on  one  portion  than  another, 
one  portion  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ZammdSr  whose  cironm- 
stances  were  considerably  improved  by  this  easy  process,  the  ^tofthe 
estate  speedily  passed  &om  the  man  of  straw,  whose  services  had  been 
procured  for  to^reLfonship,  or  a  consideration,  and  at  the  next  sale 
it  became  ryotwari — became  tke  Government  s.  , 

“There  was  still  another  and  a  very  detestable  reason  why  this  system 
should  not  prosper.  Powers  of  oppression  had  been  given  to  the  ZammdSre 
such  as  cannot  fairly  at  any  time,  or  for  any  purpose,  be  trusted  to  one 
man  to  be  exercised  against  his  fellow-men  for  his  own  interests.  This  1 old 
with  a  force  that  increased  in  proportion  to  the  unfitness  of  the  man  whom  an 
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regulation  had  placed  in  a  position  to 


tZu  Let  the  decree  be  given  either  way,  it  had  still  to  he  enfold ; 

SJ»9  oXgtothe  “-P^^683  t“Xble 

lo^ed  for  by  the  Collector,'  in  his  report  for  the  year  1813,  on  the 

in  the  Salem  division  were  offered  at  public  sale,  the 
When  the  estates^  ^  in  this  part  of  the  county 

Dykes,  p.  206.  ^  p,,^  was  not  at  all  acted  upon  till  near  a  year 

after  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  rent  ’ 

Ijcdatio”  rrZtte^d  be  ofS!S 

authority,  similar  to  that  ^  former*  then- 


„  Dykes,  pp.  209,  "  suit  wMthe  ryot’s  only  resource,  and  hewasto 
™  CeTthe  civil  court,  if  he  could,  that  the  rates  at  which 


perhaps  ages,  before  they  acquire  sufficient  courage  and  independence  iu 
resist ;  and  until  this  change  is  eflected  our  present  oonrt6  cannot  protect 
them.’’  It  was  time  that  Munro  should  come  upon  the  scene.  However 
•hilnii  the  local  authoffeies  might  be,  there  were  those  in  England  who  had 
the  will,  and  the  time  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 

power  to  see  that  what  was  amiss  was  corrected.  . 

«  The  great  leading  feature  of  that  system  of  internal  administration 
which  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  been  established  by  the 
Gif'ig’p  life  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  consists  in  the  total  separation  of 
91  s^k  217  216’  the  two  departments  of  justice  and  revenue,  by  depriving 

“  '  *  the  Collector  of  all  authority  as  Judge  and  Magistrate, 

and  vesting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  functionary.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  entire  subversion  of  every  native  institution— the  transfer  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  soil  to  a  distinct  cIbbs  of  persons  dignified  with  the  appellation 
„{  Okunindnra.  the' overthrow  of  all  hereditary  jurisdictions,  the  abolition  of 


all  hereditary  offices,  and  the  removal,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  of  every  species  of  power  and  influence. 

“  Aocording  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  oountry,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Mogul  conquerors,  the  officer  to  whom  was  committed 


Collectors  could  successfully  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Government  for  the 
time  being ;  and  not  long  after  Colonel  Munxo  resigned  his  charge  the  new 
system  was  introduced  into  both.  The  same  results  followed  here  which 
had  oocurred  elsewhere ;  justioe  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  the  increase  of  crime  was  appalling. 

“  It  is  a  onrions  fact  that,  whilst  this  state  of  things  existed,  and  the 
records  sent  home  from  time  to  time  by  the  supreme  authorities  in  India 
.  were  filled  with  ample  proofs  of  its  existence,  the  formal  reports  from  the 
heads  of  departments  contained  little  else  than  assurances  of  the  ‘  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  country.’  It  is  not  less  extraordinary  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  justice  of  these  assurances  was  never  questioned,  and 
that  the  voluminous  reports  forwarded  from  the  Zillah  Judges  and  Collectors, 
though  teeming  with  important  information,  ware  east  aside  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  Happily  for  tha  interests  of  British  India,  however,  a  more 
just  notion  of  what  was  due  hoth  to  themselves  and  to  their  suhjeots,  was 
at  length  excited  among  the  home  authorities.  Doubts  began  to  be  enter- 


paid  by  an  additional  tax  levied  on  the  people  for  the  purpose.  These  ’ 
men  became'  the  police  foroe  created  under  the  Regulations  of  1802 ;  and 
their  inefficiency  as  regards  the  preservation  of  order  is  fully  described  in 
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the  annual  reports  from  1804  anil  1816.”  Another  innovation  for  whioh 
Keail  was  responsible  was  the  abolition  of  the  chetty  courts  and  caste 
panchSyats,  which  supplied,  ready  to  hand,  a  mode  of  administering  justice 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  time  than  anything  which  Bead,  however 
well  intentioned,  could  produce.  The  Regulations  of  1802  were  wholly  out 
of  tune  with  the  condition  of  the  countiy  and  lacked  the  spirit,  however 
plentifully  they  supplied  the  forms  of  justice.  Instead  of  the  old  native 
courts,  available  in  every  village,  one  civil  court  was  established  for  the 
whole  district  with  a  population  of  half  a  million.  Circuit  courts,  with 
two  general  gaol  deliveries  per  annum,  were  also  established.  The  Magis- 
trate — there  was  only  one— was  not  the  Collector,  and  had  charge  of  the 
police,  under  whom,  as  before  mentioned,  the  village  watchmen  were  placed. 
Dykes  further  summarises  the  results  of  Munro’s  mission  of  1816  as 
follows : — 

“  There  were  no  more  pernicious  attempts  to  force  on  the  people  of  India 
the  laws  of  a  race  as  different  as  the  climes  they  lived 
Dykes,  pp.  238-  ^ ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the  country  to 
be  ruled,  were  now  the  legislative  guide.  Great  changes 
were  made  in  the  police,  and,  the  stationary  Zillah  Judge  at  Salem  ceased 
to  be  the  magistrate,  the  superintendent  of  that  police,  the  immediate  scene 
of  whose  operations  covered  eight  thousand  square  miles,  whilst  he  received 
instead  a  limited  criminal  jurisdiction. 

‘‘  The  spirit  of  the  village  municipal  institutions  was  carried  out  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  official  in  the  district,  and  (no  small  step  to  self- 
government)  native  judgeships  were  now  created.  From  Hindu  or  Maho¬ 
metan  might  their  countrymen  seek  for  redress;  before  natives,  might 
natives  plead  their  native  rights. 

“  ‘  The  Zamindsrs  of  the  soil,’  as  Munro  had  styled  the  village  watchmen 
when  he  argued  so  ably  against  the  resumption  of  their  service-lands  in 
1 796,  were  again  put  under  their  hereditary  masters,  and  it  was  distinctly 
enacted,  that  their  office  also  was  purely  hereditary ;  and  all  the  allowances 
(even  where  the  office  had  to  be  created)  allotted  by  Government  for  their 
maintenance,  in  lands,  grain,  or  money,  were  to  be  hereditary  in  their 
families.  They  are  to  ‘  apprehend  persons  whom  they  may  discover  com¬ 
mitting  any  criminal  act  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  cany  them  before  the 
head  of  the  village  ;’  to  whom  also  they  were  bound  to  give  all  information 
which  they  might  obtain  ‘  connected  with  the  peace  and  good  order  ’  of 
the  community.  They  were  the  servants  of  the  village,  they  collected  toe 
revenue,  and  they  preserved  the  peace. 

“Regulation  rV  of  1816  enacted  that  ‘when  there  is  more  than  one 
Uppity, nr,  in  the  village,  without  reference  to  the  name,  the  person  who 
collects  the  revenue,  and  under  whose  authority  the  village  servants  act, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  village ;  and  no  person  shall  act  as 
head  of  the  village  who  does  not  generally  reside  in  it  and  Regulation  XI 
of  the  same  year  further  enacted  that  the  .'heads  of  the  villages  shall 
be  tx-offido  heads  of  the  police  of  their  respective  villages.’  ” 

“  The  tahsildars  ‘  hy  the  same  regulations,  were  similarly  declared  to  he 

Dykes,  PP  240-  heads  of  police,  m-tgioie,  of  their  respective  districts, 
242.  '  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  bound 


“  Hitherto  the  ill-paid  peons  and  darogahs  had  been  composed  of  strangers, 
•whose  exactions  were  the  counterpart,  on  a  small  scale,  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries  the  ZamindSrs  of  1802,  and  the  very  sight  of  whom  was  loathsome  to 
a  respectable  ryot.  Now  the  whole  weight  which  the  revenue  servants  of 
an  Indian  Government  must  always  possess,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  reforms  of  1816  had  re-established  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  country,  when  the  native  revenue  servants  were  made  the 
sole  officers  of  police. 

“  The  next  step  is  obvious ;  they  could  not  serve  two  masters  ;  and  the 
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pancbayats  within  his  range,  save  that  those  decisions  of  the  latter  tribunal 
■which  exceeded  in  value  the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  had  to  be 
executed  by  the  higher  courts. 

“There  had  before  been  native  commissioners,  employed  by  the  Zillah 
Judges  to  dispose  of  the  suits  which  weighed  down  the  overburdened  files 
of  those  courts ;  but  the  transfer  of  these  men  into  independent  Judges  was 
a  great  step.  Each  had  his  court,  and  to  each  court  an  independent  Ear 
was  appointed,  by  whom  all  proceedings  were  to  be  conducted ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  Judges  was  extended  to  real  property. 

“  These  courts  were  also  furnished  -with  pancbayats,  by  whomall  suits  could 
be  decided,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  whether  for  land  or  any  other 
property,  and  without  limitation  as  to  value.  Like  the  decrees  of  village 
munsifs  and  panchsyats,  the  decision  of  a  district  panchSvat  was  similarly 
final,  though  it  also  might  be  upset  on  a  criminal  prosecution,  conducted 
by  either  party  in  the  suit,  and  in  each  case  at  the  peril,  if  not  proved,  of 
being  themselves  cast  in  damages  to  the  munsif  or  members  of  the  panchSvat 
accused,  as  well  as  fined  to  the  value  of  the  alleged  bribe.”  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  there  were  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  new  civil  courts,  how¬ 
ever  superior  to  the  system  which  they  superseded,  would  not  he  swift 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  For  instance  “  where  the  perish¬ 
able  products  of  the  earth  were  concerned,  or  the  supply 
Dykes,  p.  250.  water  for  irrigation,  without  which  the  rice  crops  in 

Salem  must  inevitably  perish,  there  the  delay  that  would  ensue,  even  under 
the  new  arrangements,  before  a  civil  suit  could  be  brought  to  a  dose,  Munro 
well  knew,  was  a  sheer  denial  of  justice  to  thousands.”  To  remedy  this 
« tahsildars,  acting  under  the  orders  of  their  superior,  could  ‘  prevent  the 
forcible  occupation  or  seizure  of  lands  or  crops,’  and  when 
Z5.,  pp.250,251.  tlie  OT  waters  in  dispute  had  not  previously  been 

in  the  occupation  of  any  one  party,  could  determine  by  whom  they  should 
be  held  possession  of  till  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  regular  suit ;  but  thiB 
manifestly  did  not  meet  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  ZamindSr  and  his  ryots, 
or  disputed  boundary  cases.  Tbe  Collector-magistrate  might  see  the  gross¬ 
est  injustice  done,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  give  real  redress.  He  might,  as 
punish  for  the  assault,  hut  of  what  good  was  the  fine,  if  he 
could  not  right  the  weak  man  at  onoe  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  on 
which  his  forefathers  had  lived  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  which 
alone,  perhaps,  he  looked  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  for  the 
coming  season  ?  _ 

“  To  meet  this  evil,  collectors  were  authorized,  under  Eegnlabon  XU  of 
1816,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  such  cases,  and  to  summon  th^  parties 
accused.  If  they  admitted  the  justice  of  the  plaintiffs  statement,  decision 
jvas  passed  forthwith,  and  carried  out ;  or,  if  it  was  denied,  then  the  suit  was 
to  be  referred,  with  the  consent  of  both,  to  a  village,  or,  at  the  request  of 
either,  to  a  district  panchSyat,  which  was  to  assemble  within  fifteen  days, 
to  ‘investigate  and  determine  the  suit.’  ” 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  the  very  outset,  on  the  zammdari 
system  breaking  down  at  its  birth,  “  when  an  estate  had 
Eykes,  pp.  216-  ]?een  completely  ruined,  the  last  occupant  was  sent  to 
gaol,  and  it  was  taken  under  the  Collectors  care.  With 
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nursing,  it  gradually  oi 
being  remitted  for  tie 
necessity;  and  when  th 


ne  round,  the  greater  portion  of  the  assessment 
me  to  the  ryots,  which  was  indeed  a  measure  of 
condition  of  the  estate  rendered  such  a  measure 


ssary  to  the  success  of  the  negotiation  itself,  that  his 
icreet  and  guarded.  He  should  keep  in  mind,  that, 
:ay  be  to  obtain  the  relinquishment  of  the  land  still 
lystem,  any  injudicious  attempts  to  effect  that  object 
filowed  by  consequences  which  it  should  be  his  first 


railway  pace;  the  oppressors  were  blotted  out,  and  the  unhappy  ryots 
might  look  for  better  days.” 

There  were  other  defects  in  the  system  then  existing  which  Munro,  as 
commissioner,  was  not  able  to  remedy.  It  is  dear  from  his  correspondence 
at  the  time  that  he  had  to  encounter,  as  commissioner,  what  Gleig  calls  an 


“  organised  opposition.”1 

“  Munro  wished  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  execution  by  the  ZamindSrs  of 
legal  wrong.  Lawless  wrong  had  been  dealt  with,  but 
Dykes,  p.  283.  ^  ^rong— the  power  of  summarily  selling  up 

and  turning  out  a  man  with  a  better  title  to  the  land  perhaps  than  himself, 
to  realize  a  demand  which  ten  years  after  might  prove  to  have  been  from 
the  beginning  a  grosze  unjust  and  wicked  exaction, — this  authority,  given 
to  the  ZamindSrs  by  the  legislation  of  1802,  still  remained,  and,  alas !  did 
remain  in  full  force  for  six  years  more.”  It  was  not  until  Munro  came  out 
as  Governor  of  Madras  in  1820  that  he  was- able  to  oarry  out  the  remain¬ 


ing  proposal  made  by  him  in  1814,  viz.,  briefly  that  the  Collector  should 
have  the  power  as  a  magistrate  to  enforce  the  patta  regulations,  and  that 
ZamindSrs  and  proprietors'  of  land  should  he  debarred  from  distraining 
without  the  authority  of  the  Collector.  “  With  the  assistance  only  of  civil 
courts,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  often  prolonged  fur  some  seven  or 
eight  years,  the  ryots  of  Salem  were  utterly  unable  to 
Dykes,  p.  255.  up  agai^t  the  summary  powers  of  the  landlords, 

it  was  necessary  that  the  ZamindSrs  should  have  summary  powers,  and  it 
was  not  only  politio,  but  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  that  the  ryots  should 
have  summary  redress ;  that  some  tribunal  should  be  appointed,  where  such 
matters  might  be  summarily  investigated,  if  the  proceedings  or  demands  of 
the  ZamindSrs  were  appealed  against  as  ill-founded. 


1  life  of  ifu 
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assessment  whatsoever  "being  paid  for  the  first  year. 

“  If  the  lands  had  not  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years,  immunity  from  all 
assessment  was  granted  for  a  still  longer  period,  at  first  starting,  besides 
the  haul  and  the  above  permanent  reduction,  to  the  extent,  ultimately,  of  a 
quarter  of  the  survey  assessment. 

“  The  action  of  these  measures  was  therefore  simple  in  the  extreme.  They 
might  he  called  ‘  haul  rules,’  but  they  legislated  most  directly  for  over¬ 
assessment.  Where  the  survey  rates  were  very  high,  the  lands  had  been  of 
course  relinquished and  in  such  cases,  by  these  rules,  not  only  were  such 
fields,  if  they  had  been  but  ten  years  waste,  cultivated  at  first  for  nothing, 
hut,  ultimately,  a  fixed  reduction  was  made  in  the  survey  assessment,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  of  no  less  than  twenty-five,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  of 
as  much  as  thirty-one  per  cent. 

«  Nor  was  their  action  cramped  by  any  minute  limitations  as  to  who  should 


exercise  these  ample  powers,— who  might  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
to  secure  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  ryots ;  for  every  head  of  a  village 
could  authorize  the  cultivation  of  land  on  haul.” 


With  freedom  of  cultivation  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  foreseen 
that  such  a  system  was  open  to  grave  abuse.  A  ryot,  resigning  his  highly 
assessed  land  for  three  years,  might  tale  it  up  again  on  a  reduced  rate,  and 
as  the  kaul  reached  maturity  throw  up  his  holding,  and  this  in  fact  was 
done.  This  was  the  less  to  be  regretted,  however,  as  a  reduction  of  the 
assessment  was  imperatively  needed,  and  if  it  could  not  be  had  in  due  form 
by  a  revision  of  the  settlement,  it  was  better  to  attain  the  desired  end  by 
kaul  than  not  to  attain  it  at  ah.  Kaul,  “when  properly  used,  is  the 
a.,  pj.  285  286.  means  adopted  by  an  arbitrary  power  to  induce  ryots  not 
’  ’  overburdened  with  means,  and.  fearing  the  good  faith  of 

their  rulers,  to  clear  and  bring  into  cultivation  lands  that  may  be  covered 
with  jungle,  or  otherwise  difficult  of  culture  on  the  usual  terms.  If  the 
restrictions  be  relaxed,  and  the  system  brought  into  play  where  high  assess¬ 
ments,  and  not  natural  causes,  are  the  obstacles  to  cultivation,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  effect  will  be  the  same ;  that  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultiva- 


(Fasli  1238). 


?asli  1232,  Government  abolished  the  tax 
-he  double  house-tax  originally  imposed 

e  last;  few  months  (1880)  a  claim  to  the  kacheri 
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Pattas  used  to  be  granted  afresh  every  year,  and  separate  muchilikae  taken 
from  each  ryot. 

In  reference  to  the  revenue  from  the  hills,  Mr.  Cockbum  -wrote  aa 
follows  in  the  JamSbandi  .Report  for  Pasli  1229 
8'  “  The  hill  mittas,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  moun¬ 

tainous  parts  of  the  district  yielding  revenue,  and  were  originally  given  up 
to  ths  management  of  Mittadars  whose  mittas  were  contiguous  to  them, 
although  the  revenue  of  them  was  not  included  in  the  beriz  of  the  respective 
mittas.  This  mode  was  continued  for  some  years,  and  they  were  afterwards 
taken  under  offibial  authority,  or  given  oyer  to  the  former  managers  from 
year  to  year  as  circumstances  demanded.”  The  former  managers  were  the 
renters  or  middlemen,  who  generally  were  headmen  of  villages. 

The  hills  and  the  taluks  in  which  they  were  situated  are  given  below 

!(1.)  Shevaroys,  consisting  of  three 
nSds. 

(2.)  Arunuttimalai. 

(  (3.)  Pachamalais. 

Attur  . .  . .  . .  (4.)  Munur  Malai. 


.  ■  (  (6.)  JavSdi  Malai. 

Timpatiir . j  (7.)  TSlagiri  Malai. 

Tenkaraikottai  . ,  . .  (8.)  OhittSri  Malai. 

N&makal  . .  . .  . ,  (9.)  Kollimalais. 

Denkanikota  . .  , .  (10.)  Melagiri,  &c.,  hills. 

In  the  paimaiah  the  lands  on*the  hills  (No.  10)  in  Denkanikota  were 
surveyed  and  assessed  as  in  the  plains,  and  always  remained  under  emani. 
The  Arunuttimalai  in  the  Salem  Taluk  and  Chitteri  in  Tenkaraikottai 


■was  finally  dismissed.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  he  "became 
too  indolent  for  work,  and  his  subordinates  took  unlimited  advantage  of  this. 
All  these  subordinates  were  dismissed  and  the  office  was  thoroughly  reorgan¬ 
ized  on  his  successor  taking  charge. 

Mr.  Crawley,  the  Sub-Collector,  held  the  charge  of  the  district  from  12th 
May  to  2nd  November  1829,  when  the  Principal  Collector,  Mi-.  Orr,  joined 
the  district. 

Mr.  Cockburn  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  decision  of  character, 


the  Hoard  felt  vtry  doubtful  whether  it  he  proper  to  make  the  ryots  pay  for  the 
land  so  relinquished,  if  the  nsual  conditions  in  giving  up  a  portion  of  the 
holding  had  been  duly  observed.”  The  Board,  however,  was  content  with 
recording  this  faint  protest,  and,  seemingly  repenting  themselves  of  their 
moderation,  went  a  step  farther.  “Free  to  take  np,  free  to  relinquish 
annually  each  field,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  theirs  for  ever,  so  long 
as  the  survey  assessment  was  duly  paid,  under  Bead  the 
B.,  pp.  306,  307.  no  restraint :  now,  after  forty  years  had 

passed  away,  a  harsher  policy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Board  of 
Beoetme  poet  on  to  remark  that  •  the  ryot  hae  no  right  to  pick  oat  the  hut  fields  of 
Jus  holding,  and  to  learn  the  remainder  waste.’  ”  One  effect  of  this  ruling  was 
actually  to  place  the  ryotwari  tenant  in  a  worse  position  than  that  occupied 
by  his  neighbour  on  the  ZamindSri  lands.  As  Mr.  Bykes  observes,  “  each  . 
single  field  had  been  duly  surveyed,  and  assessed  on  its  own  intrinsic  value. 

If  the  ryot,  who,  the  last  year,  held  ten  fields,  in  the  next 
J5.,pp.  308, 309.  sai(^  ,  j  oniy  geyen  now,’  and  under  the  regula¬ 

tions  claimed  a  patta  for  those  seven,  by  what  right  eonld  the  Collector 
refuse  it?  He  is  bound  to  compel  a  Zemindar  to  give  a  patta,  when 
the  terms  are  fair  and  equitable ;  and,  where  there  has  been  a  survey 
fixed,  on  the  lands,  those  are. the  terms  by  which  he  must  be 


^“fcfthe  survey  of  Salem,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  each  field  was 
assessed  as  a  separate  holding,  and  could  the  ZamindSr  legally  be  allowed 
to  plead  that  the  nature  of  these  survey  rates  had  altered  on  those  ten 
fields,  because  temporarily  held  by  one  man  ?  Where  the  land  is  cultivated 
under  the  ryotwari  tenure,  the  Collector  in  this  respect  stands  in  the 
position  of  a  Zamindflr,  and  justice  demands  that  the  law  as  regards  the 
ryot  should  he  alike  in  both  cases. 

«  B  might  be  disagreeable  to  some  to  see  the  ryots  picking  out  the  best 
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A  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  could  hardly  lie 
conceived  than  is  afforded  by  the  following  table  drawn 
up  in  1848 


No. 

Names  of  the  Taluks. 

Lands  surveyed  and  assessed.  j 

Dry  Cultivation. 

Wet  Cultivation. 

lands  now 
cultivated. 

per  Acre 

unoccupied 

Average 
per  Aero 

cultivated. 

pevAcre 

i 

Tirupatur 
N&maka^  ^ 

TenbaxJkOttai 

Trichengode 

Dharmapuri 

Sanbagiridrug 

0  malar  . . 
Hosar  . . 
Denkanikota 
Mallapadi 

0  2  f 

£  *.  a. 

0-3  4§ 

III 

!  I  S: 

ill 

Hf 

SK,3 

I 

oil  it 

0  n  % 

0  17  lojj 

li 

The  discrepancy  here  is  most  noticeable  in  case  of  the  dry  lands,  and  it 
■will  be  seen  that  the  BalSghat,  which,  ceded  in  1799,  escaped  Bead’s 
settlement,  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
district.  Nor  was  this  the  only  boon  for  which  the  ryots  then  had  to  be 
thankful,  for  the  Bslaghat,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  “had  not  been 
surveyed  and  assessed  when  the  ZamindSri  system  was  introduced,  and 
li  434  435  consequently  escaped  the  ‘permanent  settlement.’  It 
•>EP-  >  ■  was  divided  into  the  two  taluks  of  Hosffir  and  Dehkani- 

ksta,  and  at  first  was  rented  out  to  two 1  natives,  who  each  held  a  taluk; 
but  in  the  second  year,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  Government,  setting  aside  these  large  renters,  entered  into  agreements 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  the  heads  of  the  several  villages,  who 
again,  in  their  turn,  made  the  beet  arrangement  they  could  with  the  ryots 
of  those  villages.  The  Collector  of  the  district,  however,  recommended 
strongly  a  regular  survey,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  commenced,  and 
concluded  in  1804. 

“On  three-quarters  of  the  ‘dry’  land  a  money  rent  had  been  long  fixed, ^ 
which  was  a  great  assistance,  and  the  assessment  on  the  remainder  of  the 
land  .was  calculated  always  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  former 
years.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  these 
taluks,  and  the  results  of  the  survey  being  almost  identical  in  both,  Bhdw 
that  it  was  made  there  with  considerable  judgment,  and  that  the  welfare  of 


1  This  appears  not  to  he  quite  accurate,  vi*  supra,  p.  294. 


■over  many  years  of  revenue  administration  to  trace  the  wor.  = 
and  the  gradual  revelations  by  which  the  severity  of  Bead’s  settlement  was 
brought  to  light :  lower  down  we  will  consider  the  alleviations  which  were 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  later  years ;  but  here  it  will  be 
convenient  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Orr’s  collectorate  and 
record  the  main  features  of  his  administration  and  of  that  of  his  immediate 

successors.  Th^first  thing  that  attracted  Mr.  Orr’s  attention  on 

_  ...  .  mining  the  district  was  that  Native  as  well  as  European 

NatLveOfficsrs.  officers  were,  in  certain  taluks,  permitted  to  conduct  the 
jft.-maha.pdi. 

In  view  to  the  whole  district  being  settled  by  European  officers  only  he 
applied  for  the  services  of  an  additional  Sub-Collector  in  December  1829. 
An  officer  of  the  grade  of  Sub-Collector-Sir  Henry  Montgomeiy-was  then 
appointed  to  this  post,  which  was  maintained  for  four  faslis,  1239  to  J  242. 
Itwas  from  this  period  that  the  settlements  by  Native  officers  gradually 

C<*At<tho&1d  of  Fash  1239  Mr.  Orr  removed  his  headquarters  to  Dhmna- 
puri  ™«Tring  Salem  the  kasba  of  both  the  Sub-Collectors. 
Territorial  charges.  ^  Sub-Collector  were  assigned  the  toluks 
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The  Board  in  their  Proceedings,  dated  18th  April  1833,  after  discussing 
the  whole  report  at  great  length,  disposed  of  Mr.  Orr’s  proposals  as 
follows : — 

“  The  Board  are  not  prepared  to  authorise  any  reduction  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  at  present  settled  upon  productive  gardens  under  private  wells.  The 
rules  proposed  in  paragraph  22  may  he  applied  to  gardens  which  shall  be 
formed  in  future  on  punja  or  punja  bSghSyat  land,  or  purambfik  irrigated 
from  private  wells,  or  to  such  gardens  already  formed  which  have  not  yet 
become  productive. 

“  The  rules  proposed  in  paragraphs  18,  20,  and  21  for  the  assessment  of 
new  gardens,  already  formed  in  the  Balsghat,  PSylnghSt,  and  Bsrahmahal 
Taluks  respectively,  irrigated  from  Sarkar  sources,  are  approved.” 

*  The  above  and  other  changes  having  to  he  introduced,  Mr.  Orr  in  Fasli 
1242  submitted  revised  Hukum  and  KaulnSmSs  which,  with  certain  modifi¬ 
cations,  were  passed  by  the  Board.  These  were  brought  into  force  from 
Fasli  1243.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  same. 

Central  Hutumnamdfir  Fatli  1243. 


Ml  SI! 


IL'ilnr  description  and  quality  shall  be  levied  until  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  and  after¬ 

wards  that  assessment  donblBd  if  the  gardens  are  situated  in  the  Birahmahal  and  Paylnghat 
Taluks,  but  if  in  the  Balsghat  the  hipest  rate  of  the  tank  irrigating  them  [shall  be  levied]. 

20'  °^SoSe^BSaL«ament  of  tho  land,  both  before  and  after  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
a  levied.  If  formed  on  purambSk  or  other  unaaseesed  land,  the  assessment  of  punja 
a  amrilar  description  and  qnality  ahonld  be  applied. 

..  ..  21.  When  a  ryot  cultivates  only  a  portion  of  afield,  and  leaves 

S'oS’a'USu  the  rest  waste,  he  nmat  notwithstanding  pay  the  fall  tlrwa  forthe 

»*•  whole  field. 

22.  If  a  part  of  a  punja  field  is  cultivated  with  haghayst  or  nanja  by  means  of  water  from 

barihayat  or  Banja  landof  a  similar  description  and  qnality  should  be  respectively  collected  on 
it,  and  the  punja  taram  tlrwa  forthore»t  of  the  field,  whether  cultivated  or  not.  The  extent 
of  the  land  so  converted,  snd  its  increased  assessment,  should  he  entered  in  the  jsmShendi 
accounts  as  transfers  of  cultivation. 
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In  Fasli  1246  a  tax  was  imposed  on  cart-owners  at  tie  rate  of  one  rupee 
par  cart  for  the  maintenance  of  roads.  This  tax  was  paid  voluntarily  and 
not  under  any  legislative  enactment.  r 

Froja  Fasli  1247  nanja  lands  which  oould  not  he  cultivated  with  wet 
crops  were  permitted  to  be  transferred  to  punja. 

Mr.  Orr  was  transferred  from  Salem  to  Cuddapah  in  January  1838  He 
had  laboured  much  for  the  good  of  the  people.  From  the  JamSbandi 
Report  of  Fash  1245  it  appears  that  Mr.  Orr  made  316  miles  of  high  road 
at  an  average  cost  of  134  rupees  per  mile,  besides  375  miles  of  crossroads ; 

29  bridges  were  built  and  196  stone  dams  were  made  at  an  aggregate  cost 

Un?erPtT  aV6I1Uea  and  «ad  Zngo  topes. 

Under  the  system  mtrodnced  by  him  the  number  of  avenue  trees  planted 

toth  IT-  am°Tted  *°  129’414-  46  ™mber  previously  existing 

in  the  district  hemg  only  32,960 ;  the  number  of  palmyra  trees  planted 

nlanZT°rtedt?  T*’1?--  topes  and  avenues  were 

planted  by  the  ryots  themselves,  to  whom  the  usufruct  of  the  trees  was 
promised.  They  enjoyed  this  usufruct  for  some  time,  repairing  the  roads  as 
lKfiT*  ,P7  T  *'  T  T  Athuthnott  resumed  the  trees  for  Government  in 
1866,  and  when  the  claims  of  the  ryots  were  finally  investigated  in  1872 
ey  were .dismissed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  was  somewhat  * 
hard  on  the  ryots,  and  smacks  of  punicafidet. 

™Pr0Tements  made  by  him  mnst  he  mentioned  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bungalows  and  choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 


and.  give  them  up  directly  the  full  assessment  has  been  reached, 
it  was  provided  in  the  kaulnSmS  that  no  land  should  be  granted  on  haul  to 
any  ryot  who  was  not  able  to  cultivate  his  usual  patkat,  they  were  still  able 
to  resign  their  patkat  lands  and  retain  those  on  haul  under  Eule  2  of  the 
which,  in  general  terms,  permitted  ryots  to  throw  up  any  part 
of  their  holding  at  their  pleasure,  provided  that  it  was  a  whole  field  and 


,  the  hauls  and  freedom  of  cultivation, -in  which  the  Collector  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  kaul  and  the  freedom  referred  to  were  necessary  owing 
to  the  heavy  assessment ;  while  the  Board  maintained  that  the  assessment 
in  Salem  was  just  and  moderate;  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  under 
hauls  was  a  great  abuse  by*ryots  of  the  liberal  intentions  of  Government ; 
and  that,  by  placing  restrictions  on  kauls  and  the  freedom  allowed  in 
throwing  up  lands,  the  cultivation  of  highly  assessed  lands  would  be  secured. 
Government  were  for  some  time  vacillating  ir 


n  their  view  of  the  paimaish 


on  kaul. 

In  FasE  1248  Mr.  Gleig  directed  that  no  portion1  less  than  wh,at  could 
he  cultivated  by  a  single  plough  should  he  given  on  kaul.  He  fixed  five  acres 
for  punja,  three  for  bsghdyat,  and  two  for  nanja  as  the  extent  cultivable  by 
a  single  plough. 

In  a  circular  dated  25th  June  1839,  it  was  ordered  that  lands  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  which  did  not  exceed  Eupees  2  need  notice  given  on  kaul. 

On  the  7th  June  1841  the  grant  of  kauls  to  imnjgraniB  from  other  districts 
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most  desirable  succession,  and  in  1838  introduced  a  rule  which  laid  down 
that  exemption  from  additional  assessment  would  not  b.e  allowed — 

(1)  If  a  ryot  dig  a  well  at  small  expense,  (>.«.)  less  than  Rupees  20. 

(2)  If  the  well  is  dug  without  permission. 

(3)  If  the  well  is  within  100  yards  of  a  Government  source  of  supply. 

A  further  restriction  was  imposed  in  Fasli  1252,  viz.,  that  the  exemption 

from  extra  water-rate  was  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  land  only  in 
which  the  well  was  sunk.  The  cultivation  of  other  lands  under  private 
wells,  therefore,  whether  belonging  to  the  same  Patkatdar  or  to  any  other 
person,  was  charged  with  fasaljttsti.  This  rule  was,  however,  modified  by 
the  Board,  who  ruled  that,  where  the  otherlands  cultivated  belong  to  the 
same  ryot,  extra  assessment  need  not  he  charged. 

These  and  other  important  changes  having  to  he  introduced,  the  Board 
directed  that  revised  kaul  and  hhkumnSmSs  should  he  submitted  for  their 
approval.  This  the  Collector  did,  introducing  such  other  changes  in  the  old 
ones  as  he  considered  necessary,  and  after  long  discussion  with  Mr.  Gleig 
and  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  acted  for  the  latter  from  the  6th  February  1843  to 
the  14th.  May  1844,  the  following  kaul  and  hukumnEmSs  were  issued  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  with  the  Board’s  approval : — 


Revised  Hukwnndma  for  the  ZittaK  of  Sal, 
accounts  should  be  prepared  uniformly  ac 


•  2.  The  Tahsildars  should  form  annually  a  Sagubadi-dittam  or  cultivation  agreement, 
that  the  ryote  of  each  village  may  know  how  much  they  have  to 
SagubwIiHiittem  or  cultivate;  this  dittam  to  be  commenced  after  the  1st  of  May  and 
freedom  of  culhya  u.  con(,ju,led  before  the  31st  July  of  each  year.  The  ryots  must  not  be 
forced,  bnt  should  he  left  voluntarily  to  engage  for  any  quantity  of  punja,  nanja,  or 
baghayat  lands  they  may  wish  to  cultivate,  and  the  same  should  be  entered  in  the  dittam 
accounts.  If  any  ryot  wishes  to  relinquish  part  of  his  patkat,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  provided  it  is  a  whole  field,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be  conveniently  cultivated  by 
another  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up  ;  or  give  up  good  and  bad  together  in  fair  proportion, 
and  i hall  on  no  account  bo  pc-mittld  to  throw  up  bad  land  atom. 


3.  The  tirwa  on  punja  lands  Ibeing  fixed  on  their  average  productive  value,  and  bnt 

little  rain  being  required  for  dry  crops,  (!)  no  remission  will,  in 
Ee“issl011,  ordinary  eases,  be  allowed  on  fields  which  have  been  entered  in  the 
dittam  agreement,  but  which  may  have  proved  unproductive  or  been  left  uncultivated. 

4.  On  nanja  lands  entered  in  the  dittam,  no  remission  will  be  allowed  if  left  uncultivated, 
unless  unavoidably  so  from  a  failure  of  water.  The  sama  rule  applies  to  blghSyat  lands. 

5.  When  nanja  lands  are  cultivated,  but  the  crops  have  partially  or  wholly  failed  from 
insufficiency  of  water,  the  full  tirwa  must  nevertheless  he  collected  according  to  the  cuetom 
of  the  country.  (This  Beems  very  like  a  begging  of  the  question.) 

6.  When  lands  situated  in  the  beds  of  tanks  are  cultivated  with  nanja,  punja,  or 


nm  * 


No.  2. — In  another  circular  Mr.  Gleig  further  enlarges  on  the  same  subject 
as  follows : — 

'  1.  A  ryot,  after  relinquishing  on  shadi  razinSmi  good  and  tad  lands  together,  agreeably 
to  Buie  2  of  the  hukunmima.,  may  contrive  to  cultivate  the  good  spot  himself  or  through 
the  means  of  his  relativea  or  labourers ;  hut,  in  case  of  any  one  cultivating  the  good  portion 
of  the  land  thus  relinquished  either  himself  or  through  the  means  d  his  relatives  or 
labourers,  tha  whole  spot,  including  good  and  had,  shall  he  entered  in  his  name  ;  hut  if  any 
other  ryot,  unconnected  with  him,  offers  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  the  relinquished  land, 
he  may  he  allowed  to  cultivate  such  portion  as  he  may  apply  for. 

2.  Some  of  the  ryots  in  good  circumstances  held  lands  in  their  own  names  as  well  as  in 
the  names  of  their  brothers,  sons,  labourers,  &c.,  in  one  family  :  in 
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No.  S.-In  the  above  circular  may  be  seen,  feebly  peeping  forth  the 
spirit  of  a  gentle  heart  acting  against  its  own  convictions.  Mr.  Gleig’was 
obliged  to  carry  out  orders,  but,  when  he  could,  he  sought  to  lighten  the 
burthen  imposed  on  the  ryots.  On  29th  July  1844  the  Collector  on  a 

reference  from  the  Sub-Collector,  passed  the  following  order : _  ’ 

If  a  ryot  has  land  of  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  sells  the  first  three 
classes,  md  the  purchaser  refuses  to  take  up  the  fourth  class,  then 
appears  m  the  Padmi  deed  for  the  three  descriptions  of  lands  must  h 
been  made.  disposed  of  under  the  rule  oontained  in  the 

pending  a  reference*  to  the  Board.  ' 

On  the  29th  July  1844  another  order  was  issued  on  a  reference  from  the 
Tahsildar  of  Trichengode. 

If  a  ryot  has  a  lad  field  in  his  own  name,  md  good  lands  in  the  name  of  hi » 

re  so*  ‘ons,  and  if  he  relinquishes  the  former,  than  the  decision  ns  to 

aiS  note"”  whetUr  tU  rMnquishmnt  may  he  accepted  must  depend  on 
the  fact  of  loth  the  father  and  the  son  Using  together  or 

No.  4. — On  the  2nd  August  1844  the  following  circular  was  issued 
If,  after  resigning  good  and  lad  lands  together,  a  ryot  again  cultivates  the 
good  himself  or  through  his  relatives,  $c.,  the  lad  Imds  also  shall  he  charged. 

If  there  are  several  members  in  an  undivided  family,  each  holding  a  separate 
patta,  all  the  pattas  shall  he  treated  as  one  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  sUii- 
tUt  is,  the  shodi  of  any  one  of  the  pattadars  shall  not  he  accepted;  hut,  if  the 
several  members  of  a  family  are  divided,  then  the  shodi  may  he  accepted. 

If  a  ryot  having  haul  lands  resigns  Ms  patkat  lands,  the  shodi  shall  not  le 


No.  5.— Again  on  the  5th  August  1844  the  following  ykdast  was  sent  to 
the  Sub-Oolleotor : — 

If  there  is  a  land,  standing  in  the  names  of  two  persons,  of  whom  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  poor,  and  if  the  former  has  other  lands  besides  exclusively  in  his  oumname 
and  the  latter  none,  shSdi  cannot  le  accepted  for  land  jointly  held. 

These  orders  breathe  a  spirit  of  illiberal  and  short-sighted  policy  through¬ 
out  :  no  object  was  in  reality  gained  by  these  restrictions.  If  a  ryot  could 
not  resign  his  land,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  would  be  able  to  cultivate  it  if  his 
means  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Gleig’s  well-meaning  concession 
in  favour  of  the  ten-rupee  pattadar  was  nothing  better  than  stopping  the  ' 
tide  with  a  pitchfork.  If  good  and  had  lands  were  resigned,  was  there  any 
rule  requiring  that  a  new  applicant  should  take  up  both  together  ?  Again, 
how  was  the  Tahsildar  or  Collector  to  know  which  of  the  lands  in  a  patta 
was  good  and  which  bad  ?  There  was  no  classification  of  soils,  and,  except 
in  the  Bslsghat,  no  taram.  .The  decision  practically  devolved  on  village 
officers,  whose  favour  could  be  purchased.  The  rate  of  assessment  was  not  a 
safe  guide,  because  it  was  supposed  that  even  lightly-assessed  lands  might 
be  good.  This  restriction  merely  harassed  the  ryots  and  wrought  no  corre¬ 
sponding  benefit  to  Government.  Nevertheless  it  was  retained. 

During  Mr.  Gleig’s  eolleotorate  some  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
administration  of  hill  revenue.  In  Fasli  1247  a  different  system  of  assess¬ 
ment  was  adopted  for  the  Arunuttimalai  in  the  Salem  Taluk.  Regarding 
this  hill  Mr.  Gleig  writes  in  the  jamSbandi  report  for  Fasli  1247  aA 
follows; — 


given  in  my  letter  to  the  Board,  dated  29th  May  1841,  was  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  required.  I  shall  now,  however,  enter  as  fully  as  I  can  into  the 
subject  of  the  hills  in  question,  Both  ae  regards  the  rights  of  the  hill  people, 
and  the  persons  who  have  lately  taken  lands  from  their  reputed  headmen.  ' 
“  2.  'When  the  Salem  District  was  assessed,  these  hills  wore  not  included  - 
the  reason  assigned  by  Macleod  was  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  lands  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  sickness,  and  an  average  of  collections  was  taken 
as  the  revenue  to  he  paid,  as  appears  from  Mr.  D.  Oockbum’s  letter  dated 
17th  January  1803  (which  herewith  accompanies),  in  which  it  is  stated  that 


of  his  lease  ;  the  only  difference  "between  a  lease  on  the  hills  and  a  lease 
below  I  conceive  to  be  that  the  former,  not  being  assessed,  a  succeeding 
pattadsr  is  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  predecessor’s  pattas,  but  may  fix 
his  own  terms,  whereas  in  an  assessed  village  the  terms  cannot  be  raised 
above  the  regulated  terms. 

“  7.  Regarding  the  inquiry  of  the  Government,  ‘  how  leases  affect  the  head¬ 
men  when  they  are  not  the  renters,  and  in  whom  the  right  to  the  disposal 
of  the  waste  is  considere'd  to  be  vested  when  there  are  no  leases,’  I  beg  to 
state  that,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  headmen,  whoever  they  may  he,  have 
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partisan ;  on  the  other  side  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Gay.  For  some  time  Mr.  Fischer 
appears  to  have  interfered  very  considerably  with  the  concerns  of  the  hill 
people ;  the  person  Myah  Gonndan  was  considered  entirely  under  his  control 
and  the  opposite  party  complained  much  of  his  oppressions ;  when  therefore 
the  settlors  who  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Fischer’s  party  heard  of  the  proposal 
for  renting  the  hills,  fearing  the  prospect  of  having  him  for  a  landlord,  was 
I  fancy  the  chief  cause  of  the  petition.  As  far  as  regards  the  settdersj  the 
question  is  not  left  doubtful  to  whom  they  should  pay  the  rents  of  their  land, 
as  for  F  asli  125 1  the  renters  hold  my  patta ;  but  their  obj  ect,  is  to  have  the  lands 
they  have  got  from  either  of  the  opposing  parties  secured  to  them  by  a 
Government  lease ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  objection  to  this  if  the 
Government  are  so  inclined,  at  least  for  as  far  as  their  cultivation  now 
extends ;  care  should  however  be  taken  that  the  hill  people  are  not  put  to 
inconvenience  by  granting  more  land  than  can  be  spared  by  them. 

“12.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hill  disputesl  would  strongly  recommend 
that  they  be  taken  under  amani  management  for  a  few  years,  having 
Kamams  appointed  and  a  head  of  village  as  obtains  in  the  low  country ; 
other  hills  in  the  district  are  so  managed,  and  it  is  only  the  presence  of 
Europeans  or  their  descendants  on  the  Shevaroys  which  prevents  them  from 
being  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  the  rest  of  the  mountain  district.  X  believe 
that  at  present,  although  the  renter  holds  a  patta,  the  settlers  refuse  to  pay 
him  the  amount  due  on  their  lands,  and  more  than  one  complaint  has  been 
brought  against  them  for  assault  and  ill-usage  when  he  demanded  his  due. 
If  the  settlers  require  grants  for  their  lands,  I  would  recommend  that  it 
may  be  given  at  3J  rupees  an  acre,  or,  if  not,  that  pattas  may  be  given, 
subject  to  any  increase  of  demand  on  a  survey  of  the  hills  being  made.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  an  early  communication  of  the  Board’s  instructions 
regarding  the  future  management  of  these  hills ;  I  would  urge  the  necessity 
of  taking  them  immediately  under  the  Sarkar  control,  for,  since  so  many 
persons  from  different  parts,  having  very  different  interests  from  the  hill- 
men,  are  now  in  possession  of  land,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  not  protected, 
the  weak  must  give  way  to  the  strong. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  D.  GLEIG, 

“  Hosur,  20th  May  1842.  Principal  'ColMctmP 

"With  the  Board’s  permission  the  Shevaroys  were  brought  under  amSni 
from  Fasli  1252.  As  regards  the  rates  of  assessment  to  be  levied  in  the  | 
Shevaroy  Hills,  the  Board  directed  (Proceedings  dated  8th  September  1842) 
that  the  former  rates  paid  by  the  ryots  on  ploughs  and  hoes  should  be  levied. 
An  establishment  of  village  servants  consisting  of  Kamams,  ManigSrs,  and 
TandalgSrs,  was  provided  for  these  hills,  the  first  two  classes  of  servants 
being  paid  aooording  to  the  rates  obtaining  in  the  Bsrahmahal  and  the  third  - 
by  fixed  salaries. 

During  Mr.  Oockbum’s  administration,  lands  were  gran  ted  upon  the  hills, 

Coffee  Lands  under  theGrantEules,  to  Mr.  G.  Fischer  and  others  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee.  In  1831  two  Indo-Britons,  Messrs. 
Gay  and  Hayrban,  applied  for  certain  lands  for  coffee  cultivation  on  21  years’ 
lease.  This  Was  the  first  application  of  the  kind.  The  Collector  backed 
their  application,  and  the  Board,  intheir  order  dated  29th  December  1881,  ; 


_ jned  tie 

rupee  per  acre.  A  similar  application  was  received  in  1832 
Taylor  and  was  similarly  disposed  of.  In  1833,  on  a  represe 
by  the  Collector,  the  Government,  in  their  order  dated  190 
directed  that  Mr.  Gay  and  all  settl&rs  should  enjoy  lands  rei 


r  paragraph  2  of  thehukumnuma,  that  good  ai4. 
d  together  in  equal  portions,  had  been  already 
nr  of  ryots  paying  less  than  Rupees  10.  On  a 
Lockhart,  the  Board,  in  Proceedings  dated  let 
.  relaxation  to  indigent  ryots  paying  more  than 
,s  and  under  certain  precautions.  This  conces- 
ch  practical  good  to  the  ryots, 
above  rule  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lockhart  and 
i  E.M.O.  dated  7th  August  1849,  but  it  did 
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Ins  relative,  representing  him  as  a  mere  settler  at  the  lowest  rate ;  this  he  may 
practice  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  servants  deputed  to  examine  the 
number  of  ploughs  employed  by  each  of  the  ryots  on  the  hills  are  unable  to  . 
detect  any  fraud  of  this  kind,  consequently  no  correct  account  of  their  culti¬ 
vation  can  be  obtained.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  lands  on  the 
hills  to  be  surveyed  and  classed  as  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sorts,  and 
assessed  accordingly,  so  as  to  prevent  abuse. 

“  14.  Until  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  old  system  which  was  pur¬ 
sued  up  to  Fasli  1252, 1  propose,  should  be  continued,  aud  those  who  newly 
engage  in  cultivation  should  only  be  required  to  pay  10  rupees  on  a  plough 
and  8|  rupees  on  a  hoe,  which  tlrwas  I  think  are  not  heavy  or  burdensome 
to  the  ryots,  because  a  ryot  with  a  single  plough  cultivates  punja  lands  to 
the  extent  of  from  five  to  seven  acres  at  the  rate  of  10  rupees  per  plough; 
an  acre  pays  only  1|  rupees  of  fitrwa,  while  the  tlrwa  on  lowland  punjain 
the  Tirupatur  Taluk  is  a  trifle  above  that  rate  as  hereunder  shown : — 


Highest  tlrwa  in  the  lowland  punja,  per  acre  . .  7  10  8 

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  ..020 

Average  tlrwa  of  the  taluk  ..  ..  ..  ..  154 

The  difference  is  only  Annas  2  and  Pies  8. 


“  15.  It  is  true  that  ooffiee  plantations  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills  pay  hut 
one  rupee  per  acre  ;  however  the  labour  and  capital  invested  in  coffee  culture 
are  great,  and  the  planters  cannot  obtain  a  return  from  it  before  the  lapse 
of  five  or  six  years  generally.  The  nature  of  the  cultivation  on  the  Javsdi 
and  the  Yelagiri  hills  is  quite  different  to  that  of  coffee,  and  the  ryots  reap 
their  crop  every  year  and  get  an  immediate  return  for  their  outlay.  A  ryot 
with  a  single  hoe  cultivates  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land :  3£  rupees  on  a  hoe 
is  considered  very  reasonable.  I  therefore  solicit  the  instructions  of  the 
Board  on  this  subject,  and  hope  I  have  laid  before  them  the  information 
they  require. 

I  have,  &o., 

(Signed)  H.  E.  LOCKHART, 

“  Hosttr,  28th  September  1846.  Collector.” 


In  Extract  ‘Minutes  of  Consultation  dated  2-5th  January  1847  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart’s  proposals  were  disallowed,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  system  which 
prevailed  previous  to  Fasli  1253  should  be  reverted  to.  This  system  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  till  Fasli  1280,  when  file  Colleotor  ordered  that  a  uniform  rate 
of  one  rupee  an  aore  should  be  substituted  for  the  pre-existing  system  of 
charges ;  but  it  is  probable  that  prior  to  this  last-mentioned  change  the 
practice  of  annual  revision  of  the  amounts  to  be  charged  died  out,  and  the 
patkat  assessments  became  fixed,  while,  owing  to  the  remoteness  and  the 
feverish  character  of  the  bills,  the  Malaialis  were  not  much  troubled  about 
new  or  excess  cultivation. 

.  A  new  form  of  kaul  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board  in  their  Circular  Order 
dated  6th  April  1848  for  the  grant  of  lands  for  planting  topes,  public  and. 
.private. 

In  1848  the  Taluk  KachSii  of  Omalur  was,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  dimate,  transferred  to  Tsramangalam,  where  accommodation  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  ajkaoheri  newly  built  from  materials  obtained  by  the  demolition  of 


another.” 

The  ryots  generally,  when  they  can,  keep  good  lands  permanently,  virile 
the  had  lands  form  the  fluctuating  portion  of  their  holdings.  Under  Buie  2 
of  the  hukumnamS,  and  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  Mr.  Gleig,  if  a  ryot 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  fluctuating  portion  of  his  holding,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  good  lands  also,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
could  not  take  up  fresh  lands,  when  his  means  permitted  him,  because  he 
was  to  he  saddled  with  them  practically  for  ever.  It  will  he  observed  that 
under  the  above  circulars  a  ryot  was  competent  to  throw  up  any  land  newly 
taken  up  without  being  obliged  to  resign  his  old  lands,  and  so  could  get  rid 
of  the  fluctuating  portion  of  hie  patkat.  The  hukumnSma  rule  that  good 
and  bad  lands  should  he  given  up  in  equal  portions  was  not  formally  can¬ 
celled,  but  it  could  be  set  at  nought  by  a  ryot  even  as  regarded  lauds  taken 
up  in  the  same  year ;  for,  if  a  ryot  wanted  to  take  up  three  lands,  of  which 
he  wished  to  give  up  two  in  the  Becond  and  one  in  the  third  year,  he  would 
put  in  two  darakhSsts  on  two  different  dates,  to  entitle  him  to  the  concession 
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tinged,  at  test,  by  pseudo-economic  colouring,  to  the  great  event  of  Mr. 
Brett’s  administration,  known  as  the  “  Taram  Kammi,  or  reduction  in  therates 
of  the  old  aenty  assessment  of  lands." 

There  were  at  this  time  four  descriptions  of  arable  lands,  viz.,  (1)  Punia 
bBghSyat,  (2)  Punja,  (3)  Nanja,  (4)  Nanja  baghSyat.  In  each  description 
there  were  lands  assessed  both  at,  and  subsequent  to,  the  paimaish,  the 
latter  being  usually  termed  "  Iyelwar.”1 

The  bulk  of  the  lands  classed  as  punja  baghSyat  consisted  of  those  culti¬ 
vated  under  wells.  There  were  also  lands  olassed  as  such  under  tanks  and 
channels,  but  not  to  a  large  extent.  It  was  in  the  former  that  the  reduc¬ 
tions -were  first  made.  • 

In  the  year  1852  the  Board  of  Revenue,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  directed  that  the  ryots  should  not  be  subject  to  any  extra 
assessment  on  account  of  wells  sunk  at  their  own  expense,  and  that,  as  this  - 
concession  would  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  the  old  well  garden-lands  which, 
at  the  paimaish,  were  oharged  heavily,  the  assessments  thereof  should  he 
lowered  so  far  as  to  put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  gardens 
under  new  wells  which  paid  the  original  dry  rates  only.  The  CoEector, 
having  been  directed  to  give  effect  to  these  views,  made  a  careful  enquiry, 
and,  on  14th  April  1855,  submitted  certain  proposals  for  reducing  the 
garden  assessment.  The  punja  baghSyat  was  in  existence  in  the  three 
well-known  divisions  of  Talaghat,  Barahmahal  and  Balaghst,  but  under 
very  different  conditions  as  to  assessment  levied.  The  circumstances  of  the 
three  divisions  are  detaEed  below. 


Talaghat  Division. 
It  was  in  this  that  garden  cultivation  existed  i 
been  classed  at  the  paimaish  under  a  distinc 


i  B&r&lunakal ; 
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lands  containing  these  trees  paid  either  double  the  tirwa  of  the  land  or  a 
separate  tax  on  trees  in  addition  to  the  land  assessment.  In  the  Ballgbst 
the  highest  nanja  assessment  tinder  the  tank  -was  charged. 

About  these  several  descriptions  of  land  the  Government  passed  orders  as 
follows  (G.O.,  dated  11th  May  1859) : — 

Punja  Land. 

“  7.  In  paragraph  1 5  the  Board  propose,  in  accordance  with  their  previous 
•Tolagtat.  remarks,  a  scheme  for  the  eight  low-country  taluks  ,*  in 
supersession  of  the  Collector’s  plan,  and  the  Government 
approve  that  scheme  in  general ;  hut  for  the  reasons  above  stated  they 
consider  some  modifications  expedient,  and  they  resolve  to  substitute  the 
following 

I.  A  reduction  of  18}  per  cent,  (or  3  annas  in  the  rupee)  on  all  land 
now  assessed  at  3  rupees  and  above. 

II.  A  further  reduction,  so  as  to  bring  down  to  4  rupees  all  assess¬ 
ments  still  above  that  rate. . 

HI.  A  reduction  of  12^  per  cent,  (or  2  annas  in  the  rupee)  on  land 
assessed  at  l£  rupee  and  below  3  rupees. 

IV.  These  reductions  shall  include  those  temporarily*  allowed  on  the 

19th  February  1856. 

V. !  The  mode  of  classification  adopted  in  the  base  of  gar-dens  to  be 

followed ;  but  as  the  rates  are  lower,  the  gradation  to  be  by 
2  annas  instead  of  by  quarter  rupees.  That  is  to  say,  after  the 
reduction  above  ordered  in  each  ease,  the  remainder  shall  be 
brought,  by  addition  or  further  reduction,  as  the  case  may  he, 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  2  aunas. 

VT.  The  reductions  under  Buies  I  and  HI  shall  be  partially  applied  to 
the  rates  immediately  below  the  limit,  so  that  no  such  rate  shall 
remain  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  above  the 
limit ;  in  other  words,  no  existing  rate  under  3  rupees  shall,  under 
the  new  rules,  be  higher  than  Kupees  2-8-0,  and  no  existing 
rate  under  1}  shall  be  higher  than  Bupee  1-2-0. 

“  8  For  the  four  taluks  of  the  Barahmahal  the  Board  propose  a  plan 
dififering  from  that  of  Mr.  Brett,  in  that  it  reduces  alike  on  the  waste  and  the 
cultivation,  and  that  it  makes  6  rupees  the  highest  rate  instead  of  4  rupees. 
For  the  reasons  above  given,  the  Government  substituted  the  following 
modification  of  that  plan : — 

I.  A  reduction  of  6}  per  cent,  on  all  land  now  assessed  at  1}  »upee 
and  above. 


(vide  supra).  # 

w  of  ^ules  V  and  VI  the  Government  in  G.O.,  dated  1st  October 
explained  as  follows : — 

.  *  *  The  intention  seems  to  be  clearly  apparent  in  Rules  . V  and  VI  in  paragraph  7 
>  order*  It  may  perhaps  make  it  still  more  clear  to  explain  that,  under  Rule  I,  the 
if  3  rupees  -will  be  reduced  to  Rupees  2-8-0,  and  that  rates  botween  Rupees  2-8-0  and 
aab  t mil  oW  — -  2-8-0  under  Rul®  VI,  except  such  as  may  come  under 


deni, 


)e  reduced  under 


is  grown  -without  irrigation,  should  he  treated  as  punja,  as  has  been  done  in 
other  districts,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  rules  given  above  in  para- 


1  Fide  ti ipra  p.  297.  ’Bp  Mr.  Hargrave,  tide  supra  p.  343. 
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“  NanJa  land  watered  by  wells 1  has  already  been  dealt  with  under  the 
order  of  Government  of  11th  April  1856,  according  to  the  same  rules  as 

“The  Government  concur  in  the  small  reduction2  proposed  by  the  Col 
lector  and  approved  by  the  Board  (paragraph  32)  on  the  nanja  land  of  the 
Balaghst  taluks. 

"  The  Government  also  approve  and  sanction  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Board  in  paragraphs  34  and  35  in  the  case  of  nanja  and  punja2  baghffyat 
and^f  m  th.0  Bslaghat  taluks  planted  with  cocoanut  and  betel  {sic) 


The  lands  in  the  Talaghat  and  Bsrahmahal  taluks  to  be  taxed  simply  as 
nanja,  and  the  additional  garden  assessment,  whether  in  the  shape  of  tlrwa 
jssti  or  a  tree-tax,  to  be  struck  off.  These  nanja  assessments  again,  by  the 
Collector’s  order,  participated  in  the  reductions  and  classification  of  rates 
ordered  for  all  nanja  lands.1 

In  the  Balaghst  an  ordinary  and  suitable  nanja  assessment*  to  be  levied 
on  all  those  fields  only  which  are  supplied  with  irrigation.  According  to 
tins  nanja  lands  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  cultivated 
with  garden  (and)  m  consequence  charged  with  tlrwa  jssti,  which  was  the 
difference  between  tlie  tnram  and  the  highest  assessments  under  the  tank 
should  pay  only  the  original  taram  assessment.  7 


fc  order  to  he  carried  to  the  head  of  punja  garden 
aja  lands,  hut  the  order  was  not  apparently  then 
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Puhgamaramor  Tamarind  Trees.-The  rent  of  productive  trees  varies  from 
one  pagoda  to  four  fanams  Wien  in  topes  or  groves,  tire  ground  in 
wlnci  they  grow  is  generally  assessed  as  wet  land  of  the  first  descrip! 

“  TenkSimram  mrel  or  Cocoamt  Trees- These  are  rated  at  from  eleven  to 
two  fanams  each  ;  or  the  ground  in  which  they  grow,  when  in  topes  a! 
double  the  rate  of  the  abovementioned  wet  land  P  ’  * 

"Mdmaram,  Am  or  Mango  Trees.- These  are  rated  at  from  eleven  to  two 

fanams,  or  generally,  when  in  topes,  as  the  first  wet  lands. 

“Takumamm,  Betel-nut  or  Areea  Trees,  which  are  rated  at  from  two  fanams 
to  twenty  cash,  or  at  double  the  rent  of  the  said  wet  lands 

“  Yelumicham  Chedi  or  Lime  Trees,  McM  Chedi  or  Sweet  Oranges,  PuU- 
kichh  or  Soar  Oranges.- These  are  rated  at  from  four  to  one  fankm  each 
or,  when  m  groves,  as  the  best  description  of  wet  lands  ’ 

.  “  ”  Cotton  ^-TMs  is  rated  according  to  the  description  of  land 

m  wiucn  it  grows. 

^“flmUmaram''  or  Inii9°  Tree>  which  is  seldom,  assessed  distinctly  from  the 

‘<Euppaimm-am— Ass.  oil  tree,  rated  at  from  one  pagoda  to  ten  fanams.” 

From  this  it  appears  that,  excepting  cotton  and  indigo,  all  other  scattered 
trees  paid  a  tree-tax  at  certain  rates  which  were  not  uniform,  and  that  nal 
myras  and  iluppai  topes  paid  tree-tax  only  on  the  number  of  the  trees 
while  the  areca  and  cocoa  nut  topes  paid  double,  and  mango  tamarind’ 
orange  and  lime  topes  the  highest  land  assessment.  Some  of  the  tones  and 
trees  having,  subsequent  to  the  survey,  reverted  to  Government,  as  no 
one  would  tabs  them  up  again  on  the  paimaish  tlrwa  because  of  the  heaw 
tree-rates  and  assessments,  they  wer»  rented  out;  so  that,  at  the  period  of 
Mr.  Brett’s  administration,  the  trees  and  topes  were  held  both  under  rents 
and  on  assessments  (tree-tax  and  land  assessment). 

0f.tref:tax  Pftid  on  scattered  trees  were  not  uniform  throughout 
the  district;  simplicity  and  uniformity,  as  weE  as  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
were  desirable.  On  Mr.  Brett’s  reporting  the  matter,  Government  in 
E.M.O. dated  81st  May  1855,  orderedtiiat  o^nly  the foUo^ng deSl £ 
trees  should  be  charged  in  future,  and  that  the  charges  should  be  levied 
according1  to  the  rates  given  below. 


Description  of  Treoa. 

Kates  of  Tree- tax  then 
existing. 

Newly  sanctioned 
Bates. 

Tamarind  . . 

Mango 

Smuttrei’  ■' 

Palmyras  used  for  toddy  "  “ 

Do.  used  for  cutting  leaves 
Datetrees  ..  ,,  " 

6Piestol2rUPee 

:: 

IBB1™..  :: 

Ill 

terry '  Colonel  Read  meant.  The  Mimaram  is  the  h 

tr“V a W£TO  “y  “Oh.  would  ho  the  Nilinmnun  hut  th 
men  tree.  Indigo  remade  from  the  leaves  of  different  shruhs.  u  “ 


ce  all  cases  of  double  pattae, 
i  paragraphs  3,  4  and  5  supra. 
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percentage,  either  for  the  whole  taluk,  or  for  a  set  of  -villages,  or  for  a 
particular  crop,  as  the  case  might  be. 

As  regards  fallow  the  Board  laid  down  as  follows  : — 

“  The  rule  will  he  that  all  lands  in  the  ryot’s  patta  will  he  paid  for.  The 
only  exception  will  he  in  the  case  of  irrigated  lands,  when,  from  individual 
failure  of  water,  it  will  he  necessary  to  relax  it.  But  no  indulgence  will  he 
given  when  the  failure  of  water  is  found  to  proceed  from  $ny  act  or  neglect 
of  the  body  of  the  ryote  of  the  village  or  any  of  them.” 

In  these  orders  it  was  further  ordered  that  ryots  giving  up  lands  should 
not  he  allowed  a  preference  over  others  on  applying  for  them  again. 

The  above  orders  were  again  modified  in  Proceedings  of  Government 
dated  18th  March  1860,  in  which  the  points  discussed  were  nanja  shavi, 
nanja  and  punja  waste  and  fallow. 

As  regards  nanja  shavi  it  was  now  laid  down  (1)  that  loss  of  nanja  crops, 
either  hy  deficiency  or  by  excess  of  water,  viz.,  either  in  the  form  of 
shavi  or  of  crops  flooded,  would  he  regarded  as  fair  ground  for  remission 
where  the  damage  had  occurred  clearly  from  natural  causes,  and  not 
through  any  act  or  neglect  of  the  ryots  ;  and  (2)  that  individual  cases  of 
such  loss,  when  of  suffioient  importance,  might  he  made  matter  of  separate 
enquiry  and  adjudication. 

Nanja  waste. — Where  the  waste  was  clearly  from  natural  causes,  remis¬ 
sions  were  to  he  allowed,  hut  not  where  the  land  was  left  waste  through 
the  neglect  of  the  holders. 

Punja  waste. — CoEectors  were  directed  to  use  their  discretion  as  to 
granting  remissions  for  punja  waste  and  faUow  lands  in  eases  in  which  it 
might  be  indispensably  necessary,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  general  principle 
should  he  that  laid  down  in  the  order  of  1859. 

Under  the  above  orders  remissions  for  punja  wastS  entirely  ceased.  As 
regards  nanja  waste  the  remissions  hitherto  granted  on  the  ground  of  the 
inability  of  the  ryots,  from  loss  of  capital,  cattle,  Ssc.,  were  also  discontinued. 
Remission  for  shamEst  banzar  was  unknown  even  prior  to  the  above  orders. 
Remissions  for  punja  and  nanja  Bhavi  used  to  he  given  in  these  districts 
only  in  exceptional  years  of  extreme  drought ;  but  now  remission  for  the 
latter,  when  justified  hy  failure  or  excess  of  water,  has  become  a  settled 

Up  to  Fasli  1266  the  practice  was  to  issue  fresh  pattas  every  year  in  all 
oases,  whether  or  not  there  was  any  change  in  the  patkat.  From  Fash  1267 
fresh  pattas  were  issued  in  those  cases  only  in  which  there  were  changes  in. 
the  holdings. 

It  was  in  FasE  1271  that  the  present  system  of  noting  down  the  changes 
in  the  old  pattas  instead  of  issuing  fresh  ones  was  introduced ;  hut  lazy 
FTsmsme  often  find  it  easier  to  issue  a  new  patta,  when  fresh  land  is  taken 
up,  than  to  caE  on  the  ryot  to  bring  up  his  patta  for  correction,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  ryot  in  possession  of  two  or  more  pattas.  There  is 
something  to  he  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  frauds  are  sometimes 
committed  when  the  ryot  parts  temporarily  with  his  patta,  and  it  is  not  at 
aE  improbable  that  he  has  to  pay  to  get  it  hack  again. 

Mills. — The  Munur  Will  in  the  Attfir  Taluk  was  brought  under  amSni 
drnjaiai  85  Per  Board's  Proceedings  dated  30th  October  1854. 

031  'An  estabhshment  consisting  of  one  Kamam  at  3|  rupees 


On  the  13th  September  1859  the  Government  ordered  that  the  assessment 

Shevaroys.  °f  On0  ruPee  P01’  aore’  °“  lands  8r"lto<1  to 

on  the  Shevaroy  Hills  pending  revision  by  the  survey, 
should  be  permanent  and  not  liable  to  increase. 

On  the  2Srd  September  1859  free-hold  rules  were  promulgated  by  the 
Board,  under  which  the  land  tax.  on  the  Shevaroys  could  be  redeemed  by 
payment  of  a  lump  sum. 

The  rules  in  force  for  grant  of  lands  for  coffee,  &c.,  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills 
,v,  were,  in  G.O.  dated  the  3rd  September  1860,  extended 
viriHOls.*111  *  to  the  Yelagin  and  JavSdi  Hills  in  the  Tirupatur 
Taluk. 


Accounts. — On  the  16th  October  1854  the  Board  ordered  the  discontinuance 
of  the  submission  of  the  JamSbandi  accounts  in  Mahratta  to  their  office  • 
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n  be  entered  rouglily  according  to  the  land 
«  to  be  entered,  according  to  the  paimaish, 
ts.  This  state  of  things  Btill  obtains  in 
it  subsequently  excluded  from  the  opera- 

t  introduced  the  Board  strictly  ordered 


village  common  are  cultivated  without  permission. 

In  1867  an  Act  was  passed,  imposing,  for  the  first  time,  a  stamp  duty  on 
revenue  petitions  and  magisterial  complaints.  In  1869  the  Stamp  Act 
was  re-enacted,  and  in  1870  the  present  Court  Poes  Act  was  passed. 

During  Mr.  Arbuthnott's  colleetorate  the  establishments,  both  HuzEir 
ad  ■  '  au<^  TaIu^’  saIlctioile|l  according  to  Mr.  Pelly’s  scale,  were 
trativernatteS™13"  ftSa^n  revised  and  placed  on  an  efficient  footing  by 
increasing  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  public  servants. 
The  establishments  as  then  revised  continue  to  the  present  time.  Bepeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  status  of  Beveuue  Inspectors,  but 
hitherto  without  effect. 

On  the  27th  November  1862  Government  sanctioned  a  Deputy  Tahsildar 


Collector  with  funds  to  open  kanji-houses  for  the  weakly  and  aged  amou» 
the  distressed  people.  Private  oharity  also  freely  came  forward  to  assist 
tho  humane  measures  of  the  Collector  and  the  Committee.  The  distress 
however,  fortunately  did  not  last  long ;  the  north-east  monsoons  of  Past! 
1276  brought  abundant  rains  and  the  country  soon  returned  to  its  normal 
condition. 

In  Fasli  1265  six  villages  of  the  Tirupatur  Taluk,  situated  on  the  east  of 
the  Javadi  Hills,  were  transferred  to  the  South  Arcot  District. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  scene  of  district  history,  the  period  of 
Mr.  Longley’s  collectorate,  the  chief  events  of  which  were  the  introduction 
of  the  new  settlement  and  the  Great  Famine. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Longley  took  charge  of  the  district  on  the  10th  October  1870. 
His  arrival  synchronised  with  a  most  important  event  in  district  history.  The 
settlement  had  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and,  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Longley  took  charge,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  classification  and 
assessment  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  lands  of  the  district  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  Government.  This  will 
therefore  be  a  fitting  placo  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Kevenue 


of  agricultural  enterprise  and 
i-e  consideration,  that  the  dema 


soundest  views,  and  one  whose  opinion  always  carried  weight  with  it ;  while 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  W.  Bobinson,  Member  of  Council  and  Acting  Go’vemor 
of  Madras,  was  not  only  an  officer  of  marked  ability  and  industry,  but  one 
noted  as  having  the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Board  at  this  time  were  strongly  stamped  with  the  experience  and  person¬ 
ality  of  these  gentlemen,  and,  when  the  occasion  required  it,  not  ^infrequently 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  State  Paper.  The  reply  of  the  Board  so  constituted 
lb.  188.  to  °*la^erige  of  Government  was  a  masterly  statement 
of  ‘  the  case  for  the  people.’ 

The  Board  admittted  that  the  ryots,  who  were  then  paying  Mr.  Brett’s 
Taram-kammi rates,  could  pay  the  assessment  proposed  by  Government  ‘so 
long  as  prices  maintain  their  present  range,  and  the  harvests  are  fairly  good  ’ 
hut  urge  that  ‘in  a  settlement  which  is  to  last  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and 
may  be  declared  perpetual,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  oonsequence  that 
the  Government  demand  should  be  moderate,  capable  of  being  paid  in  all 
ordinary  seasons,  without  trenching  on  the  capital  of  the  landholders,  or 


when  the  poverty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landholders  of  this  Presidency  is 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  absence,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  of  any  means,  save  simple  hoarding,  of  investing  the  surplus 
profits  of  a  good  year  as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies.  Por  these 
lb.  16,1.  reasons  it  has  always  hitherto  been  deemed  essential  to 
adopt  an  easy  commutation  rate.’  The  Board  then  urged 
the  distinction  between  town  and  ryots’  prices,  the  Government  rate  being 


Government  is  too  short  and  too  exceptional  to  admit  of  the  commutation 
pncee  being  based  on  it  with  safely.  As  a  rule,  the  advantage  of  high 
prices  had  been  neutralized  by  the  deficiency  of  the  harvests,  while  a  good 


framed  on  doubtful  data,  observing  ■ 
application  of  such  remedies,  however  easy  in  theory,  involves  delay,  and 
meanwhile  the  interests  of  the  people  suffer.  There  might  be  reluctance  to 
believe  that  any  fall  in  prices  was  more  than  ephemeral ;  inquiries  would 
be  suggested  to  ascertain  whether  the  profits  of  previous  years  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  decline,  and  the  result  probably  would  be  that  the 


remedy  would  be  applied  only  after  serious  injury  had 
been  suffered.’  How  the  remedy  was  applied  in  the  ease 
of  punja  remissions  has  been  shown  above  {vide  page  463).  The  Board  lastly 
recalled  the  original  purpose  of  the  settlement,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz.,  that  its  ‘  express  design  was  to  secure  to  the 
ryot  a  definite  and  liberal  margin.’  The  Director  followed  suit,  pointing  out 
that,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  export  to  meet  the  soaroity  in  the  south,  the  prices 
of  grain  in  the  northern  districts  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
commutation  rates,  a  contingency  certain  to  occur  when 
15 ‘ 1M’  the  country  might  he  favoured  with  years  of  plenty. 

Mr  Master  indicated  however  a  very  important  error  in  the  Government 
calculations,  according  to  which  the  reductions  Btill  contemplated  by  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  greater  than  they  calculated,  but  notwith- 


which,  if  necessary,  should  ho  supplemented  by  experiments  and  measure- 
74  ,38  ments  conducted  by  himself.’  At  the  same  time  Govern¬ 

ment  observed  that  ‘  Mr.  Banbury  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  that  such  material,  alterations  of  the  assessment  projected  by 
Mr.  Buckle,  and  sanctioned  by  Government  could  only  be  accepted  on  the 
most  deliberate  consideration.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  increase  of 
assessment  now  contemplated  had  been  prompted  by  personal  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  Acting  Director,  nor  could  the  Government  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Goodrich  who,  with  much  zeal  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  had  had  but  a  limited  experience  in  the  business  of  the  Settlement 
Department.’  Mr.  Banbury  in  reply  quoted  Mr.  Buckle’s 
name  in  support  of  the  enhancement  contemplated, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  to  show  that  Mr.  Buckle 
was  prepared  to  go  to  such  lengths  as  Mr.  Banbury  proposed.  When 


determined  and  corrected  in  the  field,  the  preliminary  report  being  neces¬ 
sarily  to  some  extent  tentative.  Mr.  Buckle  had  already  explained  that  the 
calculations  of  assessment  had  been  prepared  on  the  survey  areas  of  each 
taram,  groupwar  and  not  villagewar;  that  the  classification  registers 
abounded  in  errors,  such  as  the  entry  of  all  lands  near  a  village  as  garden, 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  different  sorts  to  neighbouring  fields 
included  in  the  same  class  of  soil,  &c.,  the  rectification  of  which  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  settlement  officer  on  the  spot,  at  the  time  of  introducing 
the  settlement.  He  admitted  that  there  would  doubtless  be  found  many 
cases,  such  as  the  third  group  nanja  villages  of  Attur,  in  which  the  lower 
sort  had  been  needlessly  applied  to  lands  that  would  weE  bear  a  higher. 
Such  errors  however  could  only  be  corrected  on  the  spot,  by  the  aid  ?f  the 
detailed  fieldwar  accounts.  The  estimates  given  in  the  reports  could  only 
bo  taken  as  approximate,  admitting  afterwards  of  considerable  modifications 
in  dftis.il,  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  resources  of 
74.  m.  tie  i  Now,  too,  Mr.  Buckle  stated  that,  when  he 

submitted  his  report  on  Salem,  ‘  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
E.  C.  G.  Thomas’  classification  had  been  too  highly  fixed,’  and  thus  Mr. 
Puckle,  wishing  apparently  to  he  on  the  Baf e  side,  largely  reduced  the  ‘  sorts  ’ 
as  fixed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Banbury  adds,  “from 
Ib-  239-  -n-hat  Mr.  Puckle  now  tells  me,  it  is  dear  that  he  was 
-  obliged  to  submit  the  scheme  before  absolutely  determining  the  ‘  sorts,’  and 
that  some  lands  were  necessarily  unduly  lowered.  Mr.  Buckle  when  writing 
upon  this  subject  sayB,  ‘  the  ‘  dass’  black  or  red  day,  loam,  or  saud,  had 
been  finally  fixed,  but  the  ‘sort’  of  each  class  was  only  fixed  approxi¬ 
mately.  There  was,  therefore,  still  much  to  improve  upon,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  have  inspected  the  work  while  introducing  the  settlement  in  each 
particular  viEage.’  ”  While  however  Mr.  Puckle  admits 
74.  239.  M  wag  natural,  details  would  be  subject  to  modifi- 


g<2' 


“  With  reference  to  paragraph  6  of  the  Board’s  Proceedings  of  the  10th 
August  last,  No.  3369,  X  hare  the  honor  to  report  on-  the  Karen  channels 
and  their  establishments. 

“  2.  Channels. — The  channels  are'  three  in  number,  and  are  known  as 
(1)  the  Paramathi  Baja  channel,  21|  miles  in  length,  (2)  Kumarapalaiam 
channel,  8  miles,  and.  (8)  the  Moganiir  channel,  16  miles.  The  first  and 
*  Dams  made  ,  of  the  last  ore  fed  by  korambns.*  The  principal  korambu 
nsnal  grass  and  is  at  JSderpSlaiam,  and  this  supplies  the  Paramathi  Baja 
■sloping68 diagonally  c^arLILet-  This  korambu  extends  over  two  miles  in  the 


h  the  success  of  the  former  depends. 
rain-fees  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Customary  labour. —It 
effect  this  without  a  legislative  enactment.  Threats 
supply  of  water  for  cultivation  or  withholding  remis- 
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2.  Kumarapslaiam  do.  ..  j  699  6, 156  68 


“  25.  Conchiing  Hemarhs.—In  conclusion,  a  few  wc 
the  river  and  channel  banks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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Up  to  Uadi  1269  tie  Mats  were  as  follows : — 


was  adopted  for  the  whole  district  which  is  given  below  : — 


November  . .  . .  . 10 

December .  . . .  10 

January  .  ..  . .  ..  ..  15 

February .  . .  . .  20 

March  . . 20 

April  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  15 

May  .  ..  ..  ..  10 

Total  . .  100 


This  kistbandi  continued  up  to  Fasli  1285. 

Under  Board’s  Circular,  dated  28th  June  1876,  No.  12,  the  subjoined 
kistbandi  was  adopted  from  Fasli  1286 : — 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


Fasli  L285  was  a  very  bad  year,  and  the  great  famine  of  the  century 
followed.  ( Vide  Chapter  XU,  p.  126  sj.) 

In  1877  the  Director  of  Kevenue  Settlement  was  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  revising  the  village  establishments. 

The  Village  Cess  Act,  under  which  a  sate  of  one  anna  per  rupee  of  land 
assessment  was  charged,  had  already  been  in  force  for  some  time ;  but  the 
cess  so  levied  had  not  hitherto  been  utilized,  and  there  was  therefore  a  very 
large  acoamulation  of  the  cess  at  ihis  time  which  had  been  invested  in 
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The  total  cost  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  Rupees  2,26,500  per 

In  Fasli  1289  the  village  establishments  of  unsettled  villages  were  revised 
by  Mr.  Longley.  The  scheme  proposed  by  him  received  the  assent  of 
Government  and  differed  from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Puokle  in  that  the 
principle  of  clubbing  villages  was  extended  to  the  formation  of  Munsifs’ 
chargee ;  but  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  different  servants  are  the  same.  The 
total  cost  of  the  revised  establishment  amounted  to  Rupees  13,776. 

In  1878  a  license  tax  was  imposed  under  Act  III  of  1878  on  all  incomes 
g  from  and  above  Rupees  200,  derived  from  arts,  trades,' 

and  dealings.  Professions  were  exempt.  This  Act  was 
modified  in  1880  by  Act  YI  of  1880,  according  to  which  the  minimum 
taxable  amount  was  raised  to  Rupees  500. 

In  1879  a  new  Stamp  Act  (I  of  1879)  was  passed. 

Mr.  Longley  left  the  district  in  October  1879,  being  appointed  to  act  as 
member  of  the  Revenue  Board.  His  successor  was  Mr.  H.  E.  Stoles,  who 
had  long  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Longley  toot  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  communications, 
and  the  net-work  of  roads  for  which  Salem  is  famous  was  increased  and 
maintained  in  good  order  during  his  collectorate.  The  same  period  witnessed 
the  transfer  of  the  charge  of  these  works  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  Local  Fund  Boards.  The  RSvSri  channels  were  repaired  and 
maintained  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  efficiency :  the  efforts  Of  Mr.  Longley 
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showing  the  Number  of  Villages  and  Samlets  i 


Inhabited.  Umnhabited.  Inhabited.  Uninhabited.  ] 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  Population  arranged  with  reference  to  Caste,  according  to 
the  Census  of  1871. 


Nationality. 

Caste. 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Brahmans 

14,400 

14,417 

28,817 

Kshatriyas  . . 

2,056 

2,030 

4,085 

14,402 

14,815 

29,217 

233,854 

239,709 

473,563 

Idaiyars  . .  . 

44,638 

46,860 

90,398 

18,241 

18,640 

36,781 

Kanakkan  . . .  . «  . 

.  1,484 

1,492 

2,976 

43,851 

44,751 

88,602 

260,453 

254,118 

504,571 

6,022 

6,126 

12,148 

21,221 

21,976 

43,197 

10,449 

10,634 

21,083 

Shanan  . 

28,031 

28,443 

66,474 

Ambattan . 

9,868 

9,916 

19,784 

12,245 

12,439 

24,684 

102,447 

101,752 

204,199 

Pariahs  . . 

135,415 

137,778 

273,193 

Total  Hindus  .. 

948,976 

964,796 

1,913,772 

r 

(Mahometans)  Lubbays 

5,462 

6,299 

11,751 

1 

Mapilahs  ..  .. 

* 

1 

2 

...  . 

Sheiks 

12,434 

12,337 

24,771 

Mahometans  . .  < 

Syuds  . .  . . 

3,479 

3,259 

6,738 

Pathans  . 

2,849 

2,725 

5,574 

Moghuls 

348 

305 

653 

i 

Other  Mahometans 

1,468 

1,349 

2,817 

Total  Mahometans  . . 

26,033 

26,279 

52,312 

Europeans . 

168 

88 

256 

194 

183 

377 

Others  . 

131 

147 

278 

Total  , . 

493 

418 

911 

*  Grand  Total.. 

976,502 

991,493 

1,966,995 
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No.  2-A. — Statement  showing  the  Male  Population  arranged  with  reference  to 
Occupation  according  to  the  Census  of  1871. 


Major  Headings. 

Minor  Headings. 

•Number  of 
Males  • 
employed. 

Government  service 

2,082 

Professional 

Military 

Learned  professions 

1,257 

998 

Minor  do. 

7,722 

Domestic  » . 

Personal  service 

30,941 

Commercial  ..  . .  j 

Conveyors . 

22,843 

1,382 

Agricultural 

Cultivators  .. 

336,327 

Dress . 

40,056 

Pood  . 

13,846 

Metal  . 

6,392 

Industrial  .. 

Construction 

5,370 

Household  goods 

4,904 

Combustibles 

424 

LaBorers  ..  ..  .. 

118,206 

r 

Indefinite  and  Non-Pro-  J 
ducfcive.  j 

Property . 

Unproductive 

Others  . 

1,768 

Total  .. 

601,173 

SlSISSill 
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No.  8 — Statement  timing  the  Particular,  of  the  several  Tenure,  ether  than  Ryohmri 
for  1288,  Salem  Dimsiim— (Continued). 


Abstract  of  No.  8. 
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No.  9-B  .—Statement  showing  the  Berts  in  the  District  of  Salem  of  the  several 
Faslie  from  the  ecmwmcemmt  of  British  rvle. 


■  No.  9-B .—Statement  showing  the  Beriz  in  (he  District  of  Salem  of  the  several  Fastis  from  the  commencement  of  British  nde— (Contd.) 


— 

|  Holdings. 

Remissions. 

j  Original  Assessment. 

Saul  Land. 

Pasture  Land. 

Total. 

1 

| 

1 

| 

1  1 
m 

I  1 

II  I 

3 

3 

i 

tTts‘ 

i=T 

Extent. 

ts- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11  j  12 

18  j  14 

15 

16 

1256.  ; 

647,568 

632,418 

640,760 

662)558 

600)106 

673,324 

690,565 

864)350 

12,49,815 

12,18,385 

12,31,443 

12,10,673 

12)30)376 

12,69,892 

13,09,546 

12)70)844 

1M3)285 

6^* 

53)046 

33,270 

19,000 

12)763 

14,970 

14,180 

16)l41 

17,656 

30,668 

59,556 

66,517 

68,238 

1>60  1^5 

22)575 

28,318 

l,8l)3i? 

12, SO* 

18  594 

16,508 

18,066 

24)926 

22,969 

24,454 

729,405 

698,748 

666)338 

658)776 

681,670 

714,28! 

71L887 

717,760 

900)687 

967)648 

I3’22’214 

13,08,303 

12,63,984 

12,30,048 

12,74,921 

13,18,651 

13,62,136 

I’l'iis 

13)40^064 

13,69,426 

17,’lli033 

18^83, ’  788 

11 

12,376 

14,180 

12)573.: 

18)557 

15,625 

20,442 

85)691 

42)875 

^.Soj  1,067 

1L935  916 

13,826  902 

IS^O  873 

'1S!224  757 

il;lll  f?1 

89)756  13,444 

IsJm  1M68 

87,674  28,651 

9L766  15^520 
93,481  16,917 

92^01  IM25 
93,685  15,848 
92,657  18,825 
93,586  17,559 
SMirl  75,380 

5 

|j 

1,76,130 

l’30’993 

1)33)471 

l)36)684 

1,37,670 

!:li 

2^86)138 

3,06,534 

3,92,960 

3,79,857 

4,47,037 
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No.  15.— Statement  of  Persons  tried,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  and  of  Property  lost 
mi  recovered  for  a  series  of  Ten  Years— (Continued). 


Nature  ol  Offences. 

zzz^izz: 

1313. 

•j 

J! 

■si 

ii 

a 

p 

i 

i 

1 

| 

I 

1 

property. 

I 

Ii 

■gi 

fj 

st 

II 

la 

3  ■ 

S  : 

||  Property. 

i 

1 

| 

: 

4 

1 

1 

I 

2.  enable  Homicide, ' 
4.  Hurts  and  -Assaults. 

against  person 

6.  Dacoity 

7.  Robbery 

8.  House-breaking  . . 

9.  Theft 

10.  Other  Offences 

11.  Other  Offences  ^  ^ 

Total  . . : 

12.  Special  and  Local  i 

Laws  . .  . .  1 

Total  ... 

891 

2,006 

10,824 

1,010 

J 

3 

1,268 

1,608 

4,015  . 

6  9  55* 

2  36,43* 

1,361 

2,036 

480 

9^01 

802 

17 

26 

J 

|  12’^? 

17,236 

6,490 

14,057 

131 

'  143,291 

49,098 

8,616 

4,726 

M649 

4  81,287 

23,313 

_!!!!] 

1,884 

■ 

i  69 

1,836 

761 

1,696 

2  66 

47 

H 

16,94lj  146 

143,360 

4V69 

5,487 

— t 

6^3 

No.  16. — Statement  showing  the  Expenditure  on  Public  Works  from  Imperial  and 
Pronncial  Funis  for  the  last  Fine  Tears. 
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